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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES FROM ENGLAND, 
TRIBUTE TO A GREAT AND PATRIOTIC MAN. 





Leevs, England, Aug. 21, 1852. 


For once, I confess, I have felt some slight sensa- 
tions of sympathy with the huzzahs of the multitude 
here, in glorification of “their superiors.” Certainly, 
if ever occasion justificd such acts of homage, the one 
to which I refer, is of that character, for what British 
Statesman kas ever entitled himself to a higher place 
in a regards of his countrymen, than Sir Robert 
Peel! 

Regards of his Countrymen! Of mankind I mighi 
have said. He belonged to the race. Patriotic he tru- 
ly was, and as great as pratriotic. His was not the 
mind, nor the heart to be hampered by leading-strings. 
For clearness of vision, ok of thought, sweep of 
comprehension, and power of generalization and in- 
duction, he has had few superiors in any age or coun- 
try. Nor was he less distinguished for manly inde- 
pendence, unwavering purpose, and upflinching nerve 
—and what added a crowning glory to his character, 
he always had the credit of being governed by his con 

victions of truth and right, insomuch, that he did not 
hesitate to sacrifice even his public reputation for con 

sistency, together with his own private interest, when 
the welfare of his country required such a sacrifice at 
his hands, so tempered were the sterner traits of his 
character with humanity and benevolence. 

And what need has such a man of a monument to 
perpetuate bis name--a man who is embalmed in the 
memory, and lives in the hearts of his countrymen, and 
of the whole civilized world? Jt has ever been a max- 
im with me, that if a man is not thus enshrined for im- 
mortality, his name should be left to rot and perish 
from the earth. And yet I cannot find it in my heart 
to protest against the spontaneous tribute of gratitude 
which has here been paid to the distinguished states- 
man above named, in the erection a statue to his mem- 


ary. 

a the ceremony of unveiling and inaugurat- 
ing the statue was performed, in the presence of the 
vast multitude assembled, the number present being 
estimated at forty thousand, a large proportion of whom 
belonged to the laboring classes. No British statesman 
was ever so endeared to the laboring classes as Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, and I wonder not, that they join, heart and 
hand, in doing honor to his memory. Alas! how few 
of those who have swayed the destinies of this realm, 
have ever deserved or received such an honor! Monu- 
ments to titled greatness, and titled littleness abound 
all over the kingdom, got up to perpetuate the memo- 
ry of persons who have no claim upon the regards of 
mankind. Speaking of the contrast which this monu- 
ment presents to them all, the Leeds’ Times has the 
following just remarks: 

“ We can remember the feeling in which it origina- 
ted, without shame and humiliation, which is more 
than can be said of some ‘graven images’ which have 
been ‘set up,’ in commemoration of very worthless per- 





sons, undistinguished save by accidents of birth, or 
station, and which in fact only symbolize and com- 
memorate a servile and debased tone of public sen- 
timent, and preserve in the lasting from of marble and 
bronze, for the derision of future ages, the memory of 
the sycophancy which originated them. The metropo- 
lis abounds in such perversions of art to base pur- 
joses.”” 

When the covering was withdrawn from the statue 
a deep sea of emotion seemed to heave the mighty mass, 
breaking forth into audible, though subdued and _ half 
suppressed expression, as though from a sense of rev- 
erence. It did me good to mingle with the crowd, and 
witness the feelings of gratitude exhibited by the 
humbler classes. One poor woman, after telling what 
he had done with tears in her :eyes, added, with an 
emphasis and an eloquence I shall never forget, “and 
the children are yet to be born that you may tell it to.” 


_ But few of the higher orders have any participation 
in these feelings. On the other hand, there is every 
reason to believe, that the sad event which deprived 
the country of this great man, and spread mourning 
and sorrow through the habitations of the poor, was 
secretly hailed by the great ones of the land, as a de- . 
liverance from an influence which they dreaded, and 
now they openly execrate his memory. And for what? 
Why, they say he was ungrateful—tbat after they had 
lifted him from obscurity, and made a man of him, he 
turned agaiust them. Indeed! And what was he?— 
Well, they say “he was nothing but the son of a cot- 
ton spinner,” and I have heard multitudes of the com- 
mon people say the same thing? And what would our 
people say, if they were told, thatthe Lawrences were 
a low family being nothing but wool-spinners. But 
Sir Robert’s father was as wealthy a manufacturer as 
they, and he himself inherited a princely fortune, and 
yet with all this, and his commanding taleuts besides, 

e was nothing but “the son of a co:ton spinner,” 
and could never have been any thing, as is gravely al- 
leged, if these great unes had not hoisted him into no- 
tice—hal 

It istrue, that he did turn against them, but so far 
from his defection operating to the disparagement of: 
his character, it only exalted him the higher. He had 
nothing to gain, but much to lose, by throwing his in- 
fluence into the scale in favor of corn law repeal, being- 
a large land holder himself, and such a step, though 
successful, was almost certain to precipitate bim from 
his high position as first minister of the crown, as it 
actually did. Nor was he ever charged with enter- 
taining invidious feelings towards the nobility, forhe 
was exalted high above the temptation to indulge such 
feelings, having been repeatedly offered the peerage, 
and pressed to accept it,but he as often refused it. And 
not only di he seca it himself, but left a solemn 
protest in his will against its acceptance by any of hi 
sons, should it be offered them, ‘ are ¥ 
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& How then must it exalt the character of this great 
man in the regards of mankind, that he deliberately 
turned his back upon the favors of the great when 
their interests, in common with his own, came in con- 
flict with the claims of the humble poor, thus exhibiting 
a greatness of soul which lifted him above all selfish 
considerations! In abandoning his old protection 
ground, he sought no compensation in tue honor of 
of carrying the great measure of corn law repeal, for 
he disclaimed all merit on that score, and ascribed it 
all, to Mr. Cobden, coming in himself, with his pow- 
ertul influence to its aid, when he saw that the welfare 
of his country demanded the sacrifice at his hands.— 
The great Robert Peel then, was ‘a turn-coat,” was 
he? Indeed he was, and would to God we had more 
such * turn coats”—men who like him should be ready 
to turn any way to promote the welfare of their coun- 
try, at whatever sacrifice of pecuniary interest, and 
per onal ambition. 

And it did work his downfall from power, but how 
small a consideration was that to him! He descended 
from his high posit:on with calm, unruffled dignity, 
aud retiring to his farm, devoted himself to the im- 
provements of agriculture with the same zeal, ability, 
and success, with which he bad guided the destinies 
of the nation; and, but for the mysterious providence 
which deprived the country of his services, he would 
soon again have been called to the helm of state. 

T certainly regard it as agreat privilege to have seen 
the statue of such a man,--one which is pronounced 
true io the great original. It is something over eight 
feet high, in bronze, and stands upon a pediment over 
eleven feet high, of red, Aberdeen granite. It pre- 
sents indeed one of the noblest specimens of “the hu- 
man face divine,” I have ever seen. He stands witha 
geroll in his hand, in the attitude in which he usu- 
aliy addressed the House of Commons, with a calm, 
thoughtful dignity upon his brow, intelligence in his 
eye, bexignity in his countenance, and eloquence upon 
his lips. 

The subscriptions to it were near six thousand, 
ranging from one penny to hundreds of pounds, 

; Respectfully, 
Warren Isnam. 





“A COXA{P.IRABLE QUANTITY OF BRUTAL- 
~ ITY.” 


Lrverroor, Aug. 22, 1852. 
The London Times. speaking of the habits of the la- 
boring classes, gays if fears that “whatever may be their 
merits, a considerable abatement must be made in any 
estimate which may be furme | of the national character 
in consideration of a very considerable quantity of bru- 
tality.’ Well said, Mr. Fimes—if you never get farther 
out of the way than that, you will not go far wrong. 
But that certainly must bea mere slip of the pen. The 
admission, that tha laboring classes are to be taken into 
account,in forming an estim tte of the nationa! character, 
is a new idea, not more than one tenth part of the popula- 
tion having been generally inc: ided in that _ yor 
Surely the “brutal” rie of se kingdom must regar 
amselves as rising in the me ‘ket. 
Sem Ay in regar:t to the habits pf the “bratal’’ 
_ Clawes, in Liverpool, have come to my knowledge, which 
wwilleerve to illustrate the 2!)+ve quotation. There are 
,more {oan two thousand dringing houses in the place, 
which ¥i2 with each otie’ in getting up attractions to 
draw the,jaboring class. into the vortex, adapting thera, 
selves to their various tas‘es, according as they are more 
or less deprgved. Amonz tein are 39 or 40 of what are 
called coffee Lause concerts—that is, drinking establish- 
ments, in which paid musicians are kept for the purpose 
of drawing and entertaining customers, who pay nothing 
for the music, butare expected to give the worth of it for 
drink, and thus the divine art is prostituted to the most 
beastly bacchanalian purposes. Some establishments em- 


these etablishments all swarm full, every night, of those 
who resort thither to spend their weekly pay, and to wal- 
low in pollution. Many of them get up dramatic pe: form- 
ances of the most corrupt character. And J ar told there 
is one which has an expensive organ, to satisfy Sunday 
customers, who may be a little piously inclined, and who 
meet, listen to sacred hymns, drink beer and smoke, until 
they get worked up toa pretty high key. Similar estab- 
lishments are found in all the large towns in England- 
So they appear to have a perfect sliding scale, and one 
prepared to take persons ot good habits and put them 
through every stage of the process, letting them down 
by degrees, as they can bear it, until they reach the 
lowest point of moral debasement, and come out brutes. 

To counteract the fatal influence of these establish- 
ments, rival ones, both musical and literary, of high 
moral character, have been got up. but they have had 
no effect to draw the multitudes from these sinks of pol- 
lution, and are only patronized by the classes above 
them. 

But there is another initiatory institution here, which 
is frequented by all classes of the community, (even by 
those who have endeavored to set in motion the coun- 
teracting influences above named,) from whict the most 
spotless innocence cannot emerge withcut injury. I re- 
fer to a collection of wax figures, embracing the most 
celebrated criminals in the act of committing the crimes 
of which they were convicted. And then there is an 
apartment called “the chamber of hortors,’? into which 
admission is gained for a higher price, and where various 
things connected with the perpetration of the crimes 
are shown, while the proprietor expaiiates upou the cire 
cumstances connected with them, entering into the most 
revolting details; and thus the mind familiarizes itself 
with the ideas of murder, suicide, and pollution, the bad 
influence of which must be manifest to the veriest novice 
in the science of the human heart. 

A few years ago, a play, of which murder and romance 
formed the staple, was acted upon the theatres of thts 
country, and was so popular that its repetition was cal]- 
ed for in yarioas parts of the kingdom, but so numerous 
did crimes of this character becoine, evidently from its 
influence, that it was suppressed by the public authori- 
ties, when they became much fess frequent. 

No country can present greater contrasts of character, 
than England, Nowhere else are to be found nobler de- 
velopments of character, or more debased specimens of it. 
The English, when given up to bad instincts, distance 
the people of all other countries in the lengths to which 
they go. You find no such extremes in France. The 
French are neither so good nor so bad as the English, 
and it may perhaps be added, that bad men are not so 
bad there, because good men are not so good. Their very 
latitudinarianism in morals saves them from the disgast- 
ing extreme to be met with here. That is human na- 

ture. 

Bat then the causes which develop this susceptibility, 
and tendency to desperation in the English, as I have be- 
fore said, are to be sought in the very structure of society, 
in the original organization of the government, which 

puts the mass of the people beneath the feet of the few 
favored ones, and rears up insuperable barriers to their 
upward progress, And deprived of all motives to rise, 
how can it be otherwise than that they sould sink. Hue 
man nature is not a thing to stand still. It will go up- 

wards or sink downwards by the law of its being. 

And then their downward progress is accelerated by 

the example of those above them, to whom they lift up 

their admiring gaze. They see them given up to the bus- 

iness of pleasure-seeking and profligacy, and with the 
reverence they have for them, how is it possible that they 

should refrain from imitating them, in giving wey to 








.their own ready propensities, to the extent of their hum- 


ble means, The really good belong, almost exclusively te 
the middle class, who coustitute but an inconsisrable pso- 
portion of the population. 


Respectfully, Warren Isam. 





(a We learn that many of our subscribers have paid 





om a dollar and a half to nine or ten dollars a week, 


— not less than twelve performers, on salaries yarying 
there being among :them Pianists, Violinists, &e, And 


to Agents who have not yet forwarded the money, Will 


they do so without delay? 
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MORE ABOUT FLAX CULTURE, STEEPING 
SCULCHING, &c., IN IRELAND. 





Leeps, Enetanp, August 23rd, 1852. 


In a former communication, 1 gave a description of 
the Seutching Mill, or machine for dressing flax, now 
in successful operation in Ireland, together with some 
account of the flax culture of that country. I found 
the same machine in Holland and Belgium, where, in 
fact, it originated, and whence it was introduced into 
Jreland. The credit of its introduction into Ireland, 
] find, is due to the linen manufacturers in this city, 
who are dependant upon the Irish growers for the raw 
material. it appears, that previous to its introduction 
there, the flax was so inferior in quality, that the price 
was twenty-five per cent lower than that of the Belgian 
and Holland flax, and even with that difference the 
manufacturers have prefered the latter. With a view 
to obviate the necessity of going abroad for their sup- 
plies, as far as possible, the leading manufacturers of 
leads went to Ireland, got up a public meeting of those 
most interested in the culture of flax, and represented 
the necessity they would be under, of wit on 
their patronage from Ireland, unless something coul 
be done to improve the quality of their flax, at the 
same time reminding them of the superior odvantages 
tothe manufacturers of drawing their supplies from the 
continent, even at the additional cost of twenty-five 
per cent. 

This movement resulted in the appointment of com- 
missioners to visit Holland and Belgium, with a view 
to learn the secret of their superiority in preparing 
flax for the market. This duty was performed, and as 
a consequence, the scutching mill at once found its 
way into Ireland, aud the quality of Irish flax there- 
upon became fully equal to that of Holland or Belgium. 
This machine, it is understood from careful computa- 
tion, effects a saving of four dollars to the acre in dres- 
sing, while, at the same time, it has the advantage 
over hand dressing, of preparing a superior article for 
the market. By the way,if it saves four dollars per 
acre in Ireland, it would save eight to ten dollars per 
acre in our country, as wages with us are at least dou- 
ble what they are in Ireland, rather above than under 
that figure. 

But there is another contrivance in use in the prepar- 
ation of flax for the market in Ireland, of American 
origin, Which is of scarcely less importance. I refer to 
Schenck’s patent system of steeping, the practical bene- 
fits of which have been shansd aend all question.— 
The old method of steeping in pools, is always attended 
with great uncertainty, the length of time required in 
the process depending so mnoch on temperature, &c. 
It requires the greatest attention, and a nicety of dis- 
crimination, which but few possess, to arrest it just at 
the right time, no small proportion of the crop having 
been generally depreciated in value, more than fifty 
per cent, by lack of the necessary precaution in “the 
process. But this system of Schenck’s obviates all 
that risk, accomplishing the object upon scientific 
principles, and with a certainty of result, which ad- 
mits of no contingency. The steeping is done in vats, 
by means of sieam pipes which are conducted through 
them, the water used being of the best quality, and 
only four or five days Being consumed in the process. 
The fiax, I believe, is generally purchased of the 
grower by the proprietors of these establishments, of 
which there are now eighteen in successlul operation 
in Ireland. This division of labor, from the greater 
science and skill it brings into into requisition isa 
great mctual advantage to the parties concerned. I 
have but an indistinct recollection of having heard or 
tread of this important invention on our side of the 
water, It would not be so likely to gain favor there, 
as the necessity of water rotting, in order to the pro- 
duction of a superior article, is not, 1 apprehend, so 
Well understood with us, 

But there is another signal advantage connected 
With the use of this system, viz: the facilities it fur- 

hishes of saying the seed, without detriment to the 





fibre. I made mention of the fact. that the Trish 
growers never attempt to save the seed, because, if the 
crop stands until the seed js ripe, it greatly deteriora- 
tes the fibre. I also mentioned the fact, that Mr. 
Charter, (of whose farming operations I gsve some ae- 
count) had been in the habit of saving the seed with- 
out injury to the fibre, by pulling the crop, before it is 
fully ripe, (about the time those do who do not save 
the seed) and taking the bolles immediately off in the 
manner I described. But these steeping establish- 
ments have facilities for doing it to much greater ad- 
vantage, and all they ask is, that the crop be-pulled 
when the stalk is about two-thirds yellow. 

And here is an immense saving, the computed annu- 
al loss from this source on the 60,000 acres of flax an- 
nually grown in Ireland, being 2000,000 £ or about 
$10,000,000. The Irish growers do not even raise their 
own seed, but pav 300,000 £, or $1,500,000 annual’y for 
Russian seed. It requires about one-fifth of the seed 
produced, to stock the same area. In these establish- 
ments, one dollar expended in labor, saves seven dol- 
lars worth of seed. 

While there are only 60,000 thousand acres devoted 
to flax culture in Ireland, there is a demand for the 
produce of five hundred thousand acres to supply the 
manufactures, and the rest comes from the continent. 
Here then is a chance for competition. 

The land for this crop, should be thoroughly drained, 
when necessary, and subsoiled. The roots penetrate 
two or three feet. It should also be in a high state of 
cultivation. 

Respectfully, 
Wanren Isuam. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE, &C, 





Lerps, Eneranp, Aug. 24th, 1852. 

There are many isolated facts connected with, tho 
oy of agriculture in this covintry, whieh EF will 

uddle together in this letter, withiout much regard to 
order, as they have been picked up at random, 

Ihave before mentioned some instances of threshing 
by steam, but I v.as not able to state the- comparative 
expense. A large farmer of Her{fordshize, however, 
who operates his threshing machine by steam, esti- 
mates the cost of threshing and cleanimg (all done by 
the same power) at only one penny a bushel—a vast 
saving truly. The cost would be something more than 
that with us, as labor is.dearer, The engine costs but 
two or three hundred dollars, and then there are many 
other uses to which it is put,sagh as pumping,straw and 
hay cutting, and even churning, &c , while, by means 
of pipes, it heats the water fer cooking some kinds of 
food, as potatoes, &c., and steaming others, as straw 
and hay, in their chopped state. The steam engine is 
also used to force the liquid manure fron the cistern 
through pipes laid beneath the surface to every part of: 
the farm, and squirting it into the air at the end of the- 
pipes, like water thrown. from a water engine, by means 
of a leather hose, which is guided so as to sprinkle it 
all over the surface, there being mavy p'aces in the 
underlying pipe, in different parts of the farm where it 
runs along, to which the hose may be attached, and 
the precious liquid evenly and expedivious!y distribut- 
ed. The most perfect system of this kind | have seen, 
was on the farm of Mr. Littledale, near Liverpool — 
This is not to be imitated by every Srmer, and yet I 
have no doubt that it well repays the expense. 

Speaking of Mr. Littledale, I wit) add, that he has 
the most perfect dairy establishment } have seenin the 
kingdom. He bas the finest lot of cows, ninety in 
number, thatI have ever seen, mostly of the large 
Yorkshire breed. His stable floor is of brick tile—di- 
rectly back of the cows’ hind feet, it drops down, say 
four inches, and then rises again, to form a side-wali 
for people to pass back and forth. ‘Phe depressed por- 
tion may be eighteen inches wide, and along that runs 
atrench to receive and carry off the liquid manure, 
there being perforations in it, at different places, 
through which it runs down into atrene’) ys!) v, vaca 
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conducts it off into thecistern. Mr. L. soils his cows 
in summer,that is, cuts green food for them. It is es- 
timated by some here, that not more than one fourth as 
much land is required to soil cattle, as to pasture them, 
though I should not think there could be that differ- 
ence, Ail the uses of the steam engine above enumer- 
ated, are in requisition upon his farm. His steam 
churn was the first I had seen—it would hold several 
hogsheads. The milk stands three or four days, and 
then it is churned, milk and cream together. As he 
churns half a week’s milking at atime, a considerable 
portion of it must be turned before churning. The 
butter receives two or three workings with water, so as 
to take out all the buttermilk. This isthe usual prac- 
lice. 

I have,on a former occasion, spoken of the process of 
liquefaction of solid manures, as witnessed upon the 
farm of Mr. Mechi, of which I will syeak more particu- 
larly. Imagine then a vast subterranean tank, or cis- 
tern, with trap doors at the top, through which all the 
offal, dead animals, and every species of filth, which 
can be collected, is thrown in. Into this the water 


from his drains is conducted, by a pipe, or as much | 


of it as is needed, and the mass is kept in motion, like 
a boiling cauldron, by the air which is forced into it 
by a steam engine. As fast as the mass ferments and 
liquifies, it is forced out by the same engine through a 
fiveinch pipe, which branches out over the farm be- 
neath the surface, and through which, ard to the ex- 
tremities of which, the vital fluid is urged on by the 
pulsations at the seat of life, to be greedily taken up by 
the laughing crops. Ido not relate these things forthe 
imitation of our farmers, but simply to show them what 
bold and fearless experimenters are doing to test the 
utility of projects for the advancement of agriculture. 

The process of mizing soils, of which I have spoken 
is very common in some parts. Jands are stiffened 
with clay and mar', clays melowed with chalk and 
sand,fens consolidated with clay, the bluer the better. 

In the heavy clay-lands of Suffolk, and some other 
counties, the land is divided into ridges, only eight 
feet wide, with a deep, dead furrow between, and the 
drills, harrows, and double rollers are made the same 
width, or the half of it, and the team walks in the fur- 
row, so as not to tread up the narrow beds between. — 
The horse hoe is in very general use, and by means of 
it the land is kept beautifully clean. And that is truly 
the crowning beauty of farming. ‘The farmer whose 
nervous sensibilities are in proper tune, cannot but 
fidget at the sight of a weed, and the thought ofa hole 
in the fence, shou!d drive slumber from his eye-lids. 

But thick darkness still shrouds the vision of the far- 
mers in many portions of the land. In some portions 
of Suffolk, what is called the “Suffolk Covenant,” 
which binds the tenant to plow winter fallows five 
limes, is sti:l in vogue, and necessity is laid upon him 
to comply with it, though the farm be a sand heap, 
while, in all the more advanced agricultural districts, 
once plowing is deemed sufficient, if the land be well 
drained. 

The farmers there also adhere to the old custom of 
filling their drains with brash, with the certainty of 
being necessitated to renew them once in fourteen or 
sixteen years, While the) can constructthem with tile 
almost as cheap, and thus make them well nigh im- 

erishable. The staic:ents circulated among us, that 
rush drains will last thirty or forty years, is not true, 
upless in extraordinary cases. 

And there is a wou erful prejudice among most far- 
mers against the iriroduction of the reaper, notwith- 
standing the manifest advantages it presents, and not- 
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AWFUL CALAMITY THREATENED. 





Liverroot, August 28th, 1852, 


It is announced in the public papers here, that thirty 
pecrages, have, within a few years, become extinct, for 
want of heirs to inherit them, and that there are fifty more 
which will become extinct from the same cause, upon the 
death of the present incumbents, In cunuection with 
this announcement, the alarm is sounded in one of the 
papers, lest the kingdom should finally be bereft of its 
right arm, and the people be left headless. 

And what a calamity that would be! What a calamit 
to the people, that the legislation of the country, shoul 
cease to be swayed by six hundred men, who, for centu- 
ries, have done their utmost, to turn it to their own ac 
count, and generally, with triumphant success? Whata 
calamity, if the laborers under their feet, should, in conse- 
qnenen come to feel, that their souls and bodies are go far 
their own, that they may presume to live and labor for 
themselves and their families ? This they have never yet 
done. Asan able writer in the London Morning Chron- 
jicle justly remarks, “Calculations are made with the 
aang nicety, not so much to ascertain huw much the 
aborer can live upon, as how much he can do without 
A scale just above starvation point is fixed upon for hig 
subsistence, and he invariably ends his days in the Poor 
House.”’ And they are keptin this “ brutal’? condition 
according }to the honest confession of the Dorset 
landed proprietor himself, published in tle Times, that 
My Lords and Gentlemen ‘“ May have a well organized 
and faithful peasantry,” and he might have added, that 
they themselves may riot in extravagance, and their 
peels of mirth ring through “ Merry England.’ 











In a subsequent communication to the Times, this 
same “landed proprietor’? vindicates his previous state- 
ments, and after saying that the agricultural laborer should 
have not less than a guinea a week; adds, “ God’s justice 
is requiting, and will still further requite, those who have 
increased their wealth at the expense of the health and 
morals of agricultural laborers, and who have treated 
them worse than the slaves in our colonies.’ And again 
he speaks of them as being, to all intents and purposes 
in the condition of “serfs.” 

And what do you suppose are the two leading sub- 
jects which now engross the columns of the newspapers 
of the realm? Well, I will tell you, if you will prom- 
ise not to laugh. By the death of Lord Hamilton, a 
vacancy has occurred, in the order of the ‘“ knights of 
the garter,” and there is a serivus controversy going 
on in the papers, to which column after column is de- 
voted, as to the comparative merils of the several no- 
blemen who aspire to the honor, it being an order 
which overtops the peerage, and which originated in 
the circumstance, that a queen of Fngland (I forget 
her name) dropped her garter, and, upon its being 
picked up and presented to her by a nobleman, took it 
and: tied it around*his leg, as a badge of honor, and 
from that time the honor was conferred upon a select 
number, (it being limited to thirty) as a mark of the 
highest distinction. It is amazing what an interest 
is felt by this people in reference to the result of this 
garter question, 

The other great topic of national interest, which oc- 
cupies a large space, and has, for a month, in all the 
publications of the land, is the annual migration of 
‘the nobility and gentry” to the moors of the North to 
shoot grouse. Their various successes are heralded 
from day to day, with great pomp, such a “noble 
lord” bagged so many pairs, &c.d&c. And, from year’s 
end to year’s end, the papers teem with recitals of their 
pastimes, sports, and debaucheries. And can it be 
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withstanding the increasing scarcity of laborers. The | doubted, that the extinction of such an order would be 
oor laborers too owe it a dreadful spite, looking upon |an unspeakable calamity to the nation, and especially 
it with an evil eye, lest it snatch their scanty morsel |to the poor, crushed, and stupified laborer. 
from their mouths. In many instances, they refuse to} And what a calamity it would be to ihe country, if 
work it, in others, they make it work badly for want of|the people should be relieved from the crushing bur- 
tact and skill, or from design, and in one instance they | dens of taxation, which the lordship system imposes 
destroyed the machine in the night. upon them! Mr. Hume, the great financier of the 
Respectfully, ouse of Commons, has recently made a report on the 
income tax, in which he exhibits the present appalliog 
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system in allitsenormity. In a letter just published, 
he speaks of the disadvantages which this country lies 
under in competing with our own, in commerce and 
manufactures, from this very cause, the government of 
the United States costing only some twenty odd mil- 
lions of dollars annually, while that of this country 
costs fifty-three million pounds sterling, or ¢265,000,- 
000. And all this is wrung from the earnings of the 
people to keep up an order of things which rests, for 
its foundation, upon the lordship system. This enor- 
nous system of taxation always sits uneasy upon the 
shoulders of the people, and the most consummate 
ability is called into requisition to modify, and shift it 
from time to time, so as to pacify the pene bur- 
dened ioultitude, who are so excessively amiable, that 
hitherto, it has been found to be a very easy matter-— 
There is, atthe present time. a strong feeling against 
the working of ‘the income tax,’ and to modify it so as 
to allay discoutent, is to constitute one part of the bu- 
siness of the next session of parliament. This isa tax 
on income from whatever source, whether from capital 
atinterest, or from trade, or professional business.— 
The complaint is, that all income from trade or a pro- 
fession, is put upon the same footing with capital at in- 
terest—a most flagrant injustice, as might be readily 
shown. But what acalamity it would be if the people, 
instead of being thus fleeced, to support the “pomp and 
circumstance” of an aristocratic government, were al- 
lowed to enjoy the fruit of their labors ! 

And how disastrous it would be, if the great land 
monopoly were broken up—if the one-twentieth part 
of all the land in the kingdom, now lying waste in the 
pleasure-grounds of the nobilrty, were thrown open to 
cultivation, their estates broken up into moderately 
sized farms, and the avails of cultivation, instead of 
being exhausted in supporting the idle extravagance of 
three different orders, at the oxpense of the toil and 
sweat of a fourth, were equitably divided between the 
farmer and the laborer, and the regenerating influence 
of hope were thus brought to bear upon the character 
and condition of the atter. 

What the effect of such an influence would be iu 
raising the character and condition of the laboring 
classes at home, may be judged of from what it has 
done for them abroad, whenever they have had a 
chance to getaway ‘T'o say nothing of the upward 
progress of those who have been so fortunate as to find 
their way to ourown shores, 1 will be content, simp- 
ly to refer to an instance, one would think, the most 
unfavorable possible for such a result, the case of those 
who have been transported for crime to New South 
Wa'es. WhenI was in Syria, I met with a gentleman 
from that distant portion of the earth. His father, I 
learned from him, is one of the great wool growers in 
that country, from whose flocks the English market is 
principally supplied with fine wool. Those flocks, he 
said, Were uniformly under the charge of liberated con- 
victs as shepherds, and in point of character, industry 
and thrift, they were generally superior to those who 
come out from England of their own free will to seek 
their fortune. They generally saved their earnings, 
accumulated property rapidly, and rose to respectable 
positions in Society. In England, under the crushing 
Influence of despair, they had no motive to try to be 
anything, and in the absence of self-respect, abandon- 
ed themselves to crime, and were ejected from the 
country, as unfit for human society. ‘There, under the 
resuscitating influence of hope, they have risen at once 
tobe men. And yet the extinction of an order of men, 
whose crushivg oppressions unhumanize humanity, 
and make it a pensioner upon the public charity, or 
casts itas a nuisance upon a convict shore, is to be 
deprecated as a calamity, is it? 

And what a story does the fact, that they are in dan- 
ger of becoming extinct, te? upon the subject. of their 
habits? And how deplorable, that the living foun- 
tains, from which flow down the turbid streams of pol- 
lution, among the people, should be dried up. and the 
country saved from their corrupting influences! I 
have facts in my possession on this subject which should 
tinge the cheek of the nation with shame, 





And then, what a prodigious disadvantage it would 
be, ifthe standard of expenditure which they have es- 
tablished, as for instance, in traveling, were broken 
down? Had there been no professional money-spend- 
ing lords to establish the precedent, travelers, after 
paying their bills, would not have been subjected to 
the necessity of throwing out a small handful of money 
to each of a half a dozen servants dangling at their 
heels, upon theirexit froma hotel. But there is no end 
to the catalogue of ills which the system eutails, the ab- 
rogation of which is thus deprecated as a calamity. 

As an offset to this, the “Times” tells us, that these il- 
lustrious nuisances are essential to ail geod government, 
inasmuch as without them the monarch cannot be kept 
in order, they being a necessary guard against his e1- 
croachments upon the rights of the people. For one, I 
can only say, that I had much rather have one man than 
six hundred, to trample we down and run over me, if it 
must come to that, for I should stand a much better 
chance for my life. But if monarchs are such expensive 
things to keep up, why not dispense with them also? 

Respect full ly, 
Warren Isyam. 





WEST INDIAN EMANCIPATION, AND TiE JA- 
MAICA SUGAR PLANTERS. 





Liverroor, August 30, 1852, 

A delegation from the sugar planters of Jamaica is 
here, with a sad tale of distress, begging fer protection, 
They have had a public meeting called, to listen to the 
story of their woes, and, O, what facesthey did make up! 
The Island had been twice ruined, first by Eimcipation, 
and then by abolishing duties on foreign sugars, in the 
general free trade sweep--and unless protection should 
again spread its wings over them, the Island must be giv- 
en up to desolation. 

The negroes, they said, would not work for them, since 
they had got,each a litle patch for himself, and they could 
not get labor, but at ruinous rates, while they had to 
compete in the market with the cheap sugars of Brazil. 

Now,duly to appreciate the situation of these nice gen- 
tlemen, and to understand the points of issue, between 
them and the emancipated slaves, on the cne hand, and 
the Brazillian sugar planters on the other, some little ex- 
planation is necessary. 

Be it known then, that these afflicted ones,who are rais- 
ing such a piteous ery for the public charity, in the shape 
of protection, are, to a man, non-resident absentecs, who 
spend all their time in foreign countries, under the appel- 
lation of West India gentlemen. Thissystem of extrava- 
gance they were enabled to carry out to their heart’s cone 
tent, in the palmy days of slavery aud of protection. And 
now that both those props have been knocked out from 
under them, how sincerely are ihey to be pitied, that they 
are necessitated to curtail their princely extravagances, 
and to study economy in their style of living! 

Their case is parallel to that of the landed proprietors 
of this kingdom, who are so clamorous for a restoration of 
protection, except that they have plunged into a still 
more profligate system of extravagance; but each are 
alike dependent upon wnrcquited toil to enable them to 
live in idleness and debauchery, and O how hard itis, that 
their means of carrying out such a style of living, should 
be curtailed, to give others a chance to live at all! Sure 
ly it is enough to move the very stones to sympathy. 

But how stands the case between them and the sugar- 
planters of Brazil? How is it, thut the latter are enabled 
to sell sugars at prices which are ruinous to the forme? 
Both are on the same footing iu respect to protection, the 
Brazillian planter neither asking nor expecting protection. 
Nor has he any advantage in respect to facilities for pro- 
curing labor. ‘he act for the suppression of ihe slave- 
trade in Brazil, was more injurious to the interests of the 
sugar-planter there, than the emancipation act was to the 
West India plaster, for all adequate supplies of labor were 
cut off at a stroke, without redress, and almost without 
warning, it being computed, that under the best of treat- 
ment, in that country, the number of deathy, among the 
slave population, exceeds the number of births by oue - 
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half, and a very great deticiency of laborers was the im- 
mediate consequence, a deficiensey which had increased 
from year to year. 

The West India planter on the other hand, after receiv- 
ing what was considered the fall value of his slaves in 
money, had them apprenticed to him fora term of years, 
t» enable him to adjust himself to the chance. 

What then makes the diff'reree? Simpiy this, that 
while the West India ph nter is luxnriating in foreign 
countries, his brother plar ter in Brazil stays at home, and 
attends to his own business—tht is all, And that is 
eromngh—quite enongh to evable him to put down the 
West Ludia gentleman. That tallies exactly with the na- 


toral order of thimgs, insomuch that we should marvel, if 


s ‘ch a consequence did not follow in the train. 
And new, while the Brazillian planter is plodding on, 
aud achieving a triumph over all bis disadvantages, as 
well as over his delicate fingered, mustachoed,and haugh- 
ty West India tivals, the Jatter are here pouring forth 
their dolorous complaints, making up faces, and whining 
jor protection. 
"One feels aimost at a loss in deciding whether they are 
the more deserving of pity or contempt. Pitiable their 
condition truly is, in more aspects than one. That they 
should have been pampered by slavery and protection, to 
sach a degree as tomake them public nuisances,and render 
them untit for any useful end, 1s certainly deplorable, and 
should render them objects of commisseration. But it 
would be an odd way of extending relief, to restore to 
them the very system which has been the means of their 
unduving. 
Respectfully, 
Warren Isnam. 





FREEHOLD ASSOCIATIONS, THEIR INFLU- 
ENCE FOR GOOD. 


Liverroot, August 30, 1852. 

I have, on a former occasion, spoken of these associa- 
tions as having originated with “the a»ti-corn law lea- 
gue."’ for the purpose of multiplying liberal votes, and 
ss affording opportunities for highly profitable investment, 
aswell offering f.cilities to the poor in large towns for 
possessing themselves of a home they could call their 
own. Jalso gave the plan of their organization, mode of 
action, &c., &e. 

From reports, which have been recently made it ap- 
pears, that these societies have extended far and wide over 
the kingdom, numbering now more than one hundred in 
all, a.d that they are productive of large results. The 
Jargest Society, The National Freehold land Society, bas, 
itself alone, purchased 2,000 acres of land, in the !mme- 
diate vicinity of London, and other places in the region, 
which will make 10.000 voters, each acre being capable 
of making five. The one hundred societies, it is computed, 
with their present means, are capable of increasing the 
number of votes 6,000 annually. But they are rapidly 
increasing the number of Societies, and extending oper- 
ations, so that scarcely a limit to their achievements 
can be assigned. Their subscriptions the last ycar, were 
£230,000, or $1,150,009. 

So successfully, in fact, has the thing worked political- 
ly, that the protectiouists, at this late hour, are beginning 
to talk about setting on foot a similar, counteracting 
movement, but I apprehend their success will be much 
more limited. I have little doubt, that this is to be a 
powerful instrumentality in reforming the abuses which 
run riot through the land, at the same time that multi- 


And for safe and profitable investment,these associations 
afford rare opportunities, According to the reports, from 
eight to ten percent is realized by those who do noi 
choose to avail themselves of the privilege of drawing al- 
Jotments of land, which is double what is expected wh) 
or ordinary investments here. At the same time, those 
draw allotments, can always dispose of them at a consid. 
erable advance. One instance is mentioned, of an indi- 
vidual who was offered £64 for what cost him £32, but 
which he refused to sell for less than £120. The allot. 
ments, on an average, it is said, will command a bonus ot 
£15, as soon as they are in possession of. 

And all these associations and as many more as can be 
formed, have work enough before them. The number of 
male adults excluded by law from the privilege of voting, 
is estimated at five million in the kingdorn, so that what 
has already been done, is but as a drop in the bucket, in 
comparison with what remains to be done. 

Property forms the basis of every thing here, the rich 
having every thing their own way. Not only are the 
mass of the people excluded from the priviledge of voting, 
but of what voters there are, the mass are ineligible to 
a seat in the legislature, for lack of property qualifica- 
tions, several hundred pounds aiel ticle being re- 
quired. 

As matters have been managed heretofore, the landed 
and monied interest, have had an easy task in getting up 
| a packed legislature to do their own bidding. The great 
| bulk of the people bave had no voice in electing thejy 
law-makers, and of course have had no representative ty 
stand up in defence of their rights 1n the legislative halj, 
and lift up a standard against the oppressions, which 
bave come down upon them like a flood. “Why shouly 
they want to vote?”’ said a large capitalist to me, “ the 
have nothing at stake”? Indeed! said 1—aud have the’. 
nothing at stake in the enactment of laws, which comp 
them to pay double price for all they consume, and which 
drive them in droves to the poor house, and sink them 
broken hearted to the grave? A brighter day, however, 
seems to be dawning upon England. 


Respectfully, Yours, 





Warren Isnam. 





REVOLUTION IN ENGLISH AGRICULTURE, 
MANUFACTURES, &C. 


A revolution in English agriculture, from  grain- 
growing to stock-growing, constitutes a leading fea- 
ture in the epoch ushered in by free trade. For the 
first three years after the repeal of the corn laws, com- 
mencing with 49 and ending with ’51, there was, ac- 
cording to statistieal returns, a falling off in the pro- 
duction of wheat, to the amount of twenty-five per cent. 
and it is thought that there are causes in operation, 
which will give increased impetus to this revolutionary 
movement in timeto come. The influence of an un- 
propitious harvest, added to that of the general low 
price of grain, will have its effect, but there is a still 
more potent cause at work in the fact I have mention- 
ed, viz: scarcity of labor from emigration. This evil 
is so seriously prevalent the present year, that much 
wheat will be lost for want of hands to gather it in sea- 
son. And this is but the beginning of the end. In 
former years, the emigrating movement has been con- 
fined, for the most part, to Ireland and Scotland, 
while in England, scarcely a ripple disturbed the stag- 
nant surface, whereas now, the foundations of the great 
deep are fairly broken up here, and the population is 
flowing in one mighty stream to the land of gold in 








tudes, who are in the habit of squandering everything 
they could earn, will thus be induced to provide them- 
selves comfortable homes. Hitherto, they have had no 
motive to try to possess themselves of a lome, from the 
fact, that land could not be bought in sinall parcels, and 
if it could, the price would have exceeded the means at 
their command, whereas the associations, purchasing it in 
large tracts, divide it out to them in small iots at the 
purchase price, which puts it in the power of almost any 


the South Seas, it being computed, that from four to 
five thousand a week Jeave England alone, for that des- 
tination. Last year, the number who left the kingdom 
rose to the alarming aggregate of 350,000, and this year 
it cannot fall short of half a million, while the prospect 
is, that for many years to come. there will be an annual 
increase. 

I have already spoken of the ruinous effect which 
this drain upon the laboring classes, must have cpon 





industrious and economical mechanie,or operative, to pro- 
cure a home he can cail his own. 





the great leading interest of the country, the manufac- 
turing interest, which rests, for its main pillar of sup 
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port, upon cheap Jabor. J predict, as an inevitable 
consequence, that, unless through some masterly turn 
of statesmanship, the catastrophe is warded off, multi- 
tudes of mills will be stopped, and their pro ‘rietors 
ruined, and that a general fiscal derangement will per- 
yade and embarrass the whole business of the country, 
if it does not work an entire change in the structure of 
society, and of the government. 

But I was speaking of its effects upon the agriculture 
of thecountry. The revolution it is effecting should 
have been quietly and promptly accomplished by the 
farmers, of their own free will, and from regard to their 
own interests. The effect of repeal has been far less in 
reducing the prices of meat, than of grain, from the 
fact, that catule cannot be so readily imported. The 
true policy of the British farmer, was to turn his atten- 
tion at once to the rearing of stock as his main depen- 
dence. But what a regard to his own interest failed to 
accomplish, stern necessity will compel him to adopt, 
despite the dogged attachment to his old ways. I have 
oftea expostulated with them myself, pointing them to 
the difference in favor of grazing. as indicated by the 
comparative prices of meat and grain, and have been 
surprised at the obstinacy of many of them in refusing 
toentertain the subject. But cheap labor is as indis- 
pensible to success in grain culture, as in manufactures 
and asa consequence, when it can no louger be had, 
the British farmer will be necessitated to resort to 
grazing, in the place of it, and for this, their superior 
breeds of fattening stock, their fine grazing lands, and 
their immense markets, give them unrivalled advan- 
ACS. 

it is true, that the agriculture of the kingdom has 
heretofore been divided between grazing and grain- 
growing, though the latter has predominated. By this 
change, however, it bids fair soon to become a very 
subordinate branch of agriculture. And this of course 
vill open a much larger demand here for foreign bread- 
stuffs. There is not considered to be the slightest 
chance for the restoration of protection at a future day, 
since the people have got a taste of the cheap loaf. 


It is wonderful with what tenacity the lordlings of 
the land&cling to their cherished hopes of protection, 
as though their very existence as a privileged class, 
depended upon it. In illustration of their sensitive- 
ness tpon the subject, I will relate a fact which | have 
from the best authority. When the subject of corn law 
repeal was in agitation throngh the land, previously to 
the passage of the act, the Duke of Richmond rose in 
a public meeting called by the opponents of the meas- 
ure, and declared, with some degree of vehemence, that 


il it passed he would leave the country and seek a | 


home more to his mind in astrange land. Several 
tenant farmers (who, with rare exeeptions, stupidly 
follow the lead of their landlords,. in the face and 
eyes of their own interests) rose, one after another, and 
announced the same purpose of expatriation. Directly 
upon their thus delivering themselves, there jumps up 
a laboring man, who seems to have been an illustrious 
exception to the generality of his class, and said blunt- 
ly “ Well, if you all go and leave the country, I ’spose 
you wont take the land with you,’ and sat down again. 
tis needless to add, that nothing more was said about 
leaving the country. 


And it is equally wonderful how callous these favor- 
ed few are to the miserable condition of such masses of 
their countrymen. The obvious fact was forced upon 
their observation every day, that while the corn laws 
enabled them to live in luxury and profligacy, the mass 
of the people were thereby pinched for bread to satis- 
fy the cravings of hunger, and wretchedly clad, and 
that, in all the manufacturing towns, riots were con- 
stantly breaking out, and threatening the peace of the 
kingdom ; and yet they clung as with the grasp of 
death, to a monopoly, which they knew cotudeaed ali 
this distress, that they might riot in extravagance.— 
And now, that the manufacturing operatives go to 
their work with full stomachs, and are decently clad, 
nd riots have ceased, there not having been one since 

@corn laws were repealed, all thisis nothing, so long 


as it interferes, in the slightest degree, with their 
means of luxurigus enjoyment. 

But notwithstanding the dolefal faces they make up 
(both landlords and tenants) farms are in great requi- 
sition. Though a tenaut may be in the occupancy of 
two or three large farms already, no sooner does he 
hear of one to be rented, than he mounts his horse, 
and hies himself away, inthe hope of getting the first 
chance, somewhat after the fashion of a wholexale job- 
ber, who is intent upon making a great speculation. 

Itis amazing what a burden the poor laborer has 
upon shoulders. In the first place, there is the land- 
lord, who must live in independent Juxary ; then there 
is his agent, generally a lawyer, who comes in ve! ween 
the landlord and the tenant, and whe must also be 
supported ia luxury, and then comes the farmer, wiih 
his claim to be sustained iu independent idleness. with 
his carriage, his wine, his guns and his hounds, more 
or less, as the case may be, and all this comes out of 
the sweat and toil of the laborer, while he him-elf can 
scarcely get bread to satisfy his hunger, or cluthes to 
cover his nakedness. And lest it should be said that 
free trade had given him a full stomach, these three 
lords above him have put their heads together to keep 
down his wages still, and in some instances, itis said, 
that they have refused to give employmert,and had Ja- 
borers sent to the pvor house to make out a case 
against free trade. But providence is now turning th 
tables against them, and the laborer seems to be diaw 
inz down retribution on their heads, 

Respectfully, 


e 


Warren Jsuam. 





WHAT FREE TRADE AND EMIGRATION ARE 
DOING FOR THE BRITISH LABORER. 





In alate number of the Times, is a communication 
from a “ Dorsetshire landed proprietor,’ who, in op- 
position to the generality of his class, takes fiee trade 
ground, and expresses great joy thatthe labocer is 
reaping its benefits. 


those of his own position in life,” and adds, that “to° 
hold such opinions was considered nothing short of 





treason against our presupied-vested rights.” He had 
| been compellzd, however, Hiygthe compunctions of con - 
science, to take the stand he hay and to give his sane- 
| tion tu any measure,” which se@med to have a tenden- 
| cy to raise the laboring classes.from the degraded state 
{to which for years they had been subjected, in order, 
| he says to insure the furmers an industriovs aud well or- 
| ganized peasantry. That's it! 

He goes on to state, that six to seven shillingsa week 
| was the price of labor previous to the repeal of the 
|corn laws, fromywhich.1s 6d had to he paid for the 
| rent of a m’s rable cottage, whereas now 3s 6d per day 
| were freely paid for labor, besides furnishing a gallon 
| of beer, and laborers searce at that. All kinds of pre- 
| duce, except wheat, bear as high a price as before the 
|corn laws were repealed, while rents have recovered 
| from their depression. Fur six weeks, he says, part of 
the work on his premises, has been at a stand, for want 
| of laborers. 

' Upon this the editor of the Times remarks, that one 
| great arguioent used by the lords of the soil against re- 
peal, was that it would ruin the laborer. How happ 
he was with the temperate and cooling diet cat ot 
could be procured by an income of six or seven shil- 
lings a week, with the work house to look forward to 
as his ultimate residence! With such a provision he 
had nothing to gain, but everything to lose bya change. 
And then there was the“‘breezy call of incense,breath- 
ing morn,” the healthy furrow, and the exhileratia; 
ditch,—surely, it was argued, it is the height of nik 
ty to drive these men frem their salubrious, hea!thful, 
and remunerative employments to the toils of the fae- 
tory, and the stifling atmosphere of dusty machinery. 
The cheap loaf might be given them, but not the mon- 
ey to buy it with. The destruction of the farmer would 
inevitably entail ruin upon the laborer ; the land would 
go out of cultivation, and the starving peasant would 





He sys, that ‘ with regret he separated himself from ; 
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perish under the terrible visitation of cheapness and 
abundance, 

The Times adds, “Not one of those who dwelt with 
so much pathos ou the hizh and palmy state of those 
laborers under protection, has ever been able to show, 
Within many shillings, how, upun such a pittance, the 
battle of life was fought, and the struggle for existence 
carried out to the end. Trodden down in the mire in 
Which it was their destiny to wade and wallow, ex- 
hausied by famine, and broken down by labor, with 
spirits depressed by misery, minds darkened by igno- 
rance, and hearts cankered by their cruel lot, these 
rural denizens of “merry England,” dragged out a life 
of hopeless wretchedness, and found in death alone 
a relief from their protracted sufferings. In youth 
oveitasked with toil which their scanty diet ill quaii- 
fied them to bear, in age flung aside to mope in the 
cheerless dens of the workhouse, these passive and 
helpless victims of cruel laws, were as little regarded 
by those who made money by their strength, as the 
weed which the tide flings on the beach, or the leaf 
which the tree sheds on the earth.” Plain talk, truly ! 


In respect to the effect on the interests of the farmer, 
it adds “the labor of a few well fed men,with strength 
of body, and vigor of mind, will notoriously be far more 
efficient, than that of a much larger number of half- 
starved and dispirited creatures, toiling in weariness of 
body, and sluggishness of soul. Relief to the farmer 
will also be found in the diminution of poor rates, and 
in that superior education and inteliigence, which nev 
er fails to follow a permanent elevation in the condi- 
tion of the laboring classes, and also in the introduc- 
tion of labor saving machinery, which was no object, 
when labor was so cheaply obtained.” Thanks then 
to free trade for the cheap loaf, and thanks to emigra- 
tion for remunerative prices—there is now hope for the 
laborer. Respectfully, 

Warren Isnam. 





FRUIT AT THE N.Y. STATE FAIR. 


We condense the following information from the 
Rural New Yorker. Though the season was rathe, 
early there was a good show of autumn fruits, especi- 
ally of apples. One man from Syracuse exhibited 

twenty varieties. Frost & Co., and E. S. Hayward 
each twenty ; Ellwanger & Barry, sixiy ; Mr. J. J 
Thomas, presented sixty-two; and there were fine col- 
lections from other parts of the State. 

Pears were exhibited in the greatest variety. Ell 
wanger & Barry, had on the tables one hundred and 
thirty varieties; J. J. Thomas, sixteen ; Thorps, Smith, 
Hanchett & Co., sixteen; T. C. Maxwell, Geneva, thir- 
ty ; Henry Vail, Troy, seventy; and Hovey & Co., of 
Boston, one hundred. In addition it is stated there 
were smaller lots from various parts of the State. It 
is also said that the pears from western New York, 
were much finer than those exhibited by Hovey & Co 
though the Bostonians have always claimed superiori- 
ty for their pears over all others. The show of out 
door grapes was slim. Some fine specimens were 
shown which were grown under glass. The Charter 
Oak Grape, a new variety wasexhibited. It is a very 
large grape, growing three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter. The price asked for wines is said to be extrava- 
gantly high. We have no authority for believing that 
this is in any way superior to the kinds usually 
grown. Figs and fig trees were also exhibited. The 
collection of Green House plants was fine though not 
large. There was an excellent show of Verbenas, 
Germanaster and Petunias, 








List of Premiums. 


For the Annual Fair, held at Detroit on the 22d, 


23d, 24th September. 
CATTLE. 
CLASS 1, SHORT HORNS. 


Bulls. 
185, A C Ingraham, Richmond, best bull, Trans. 


and 


$ 
Bulls 3 years oldand under 5 years No 136, Jas 


B Wells of Clinton, Silver Medal and 
178 Second Premium, A C Walker, Farming- 
ton, bulls 2 years old 
167 ist premium, H E Degarmo, Ann Arbor, 
1st premium, silver medal and 


203 2d premium, D M Uhl, Ypsilanti, 


24 3d do Silas Sly, Plymouth, bull 
calves 
139 Ist premium, J B Wells, Clinton, Trans. 
and 


32 2d premium, Silas Sly, Plymouth, 
27 3d Ss do do do Calves 


229 Discretionary premium, C F Jeffries, Dexte 


Cows, 5 years old and over. 
138 1st premium, James B Wells, Clinton, 
silver medal and 
163 2d prernium, John Starkweather, Ypsi- 
lanti, 
25 3d premium, Silas Sly, Plymouth, 
Heifers two years old. 
26 2d premium, Silas Sly, Plymouth, Heif- 
ers 1 year old 
33 1st premium, J M Huff, Canton, 
210 2d do Geo E Pomeroy, Heifer calf 
45 lst do Geo Graham, Lasalle, 
CLASS 2 DEVONS. 
Bulls 5 years old, (none offered.) 
Bulls 3 years old. 
193 1st premium, Messrs Bennet, Jackson, 
silver medal and 
318 2d do FV Smith, Coldwater, 
212 3d do JA Nichols, Tompkins, 
Bulls 2 ycars old, (none offered.) 
Bulls 1 year old, 
Ist premium, (none.) 
396 24 do OB Blackmar, Moscow, 
213 34 do A Nichols, Tompkins, 
Bull Calves. 
323 Ist premium, F V Smith, Coldwater, 
Trans, and 
389 24 = do 
390 3d do 
Cows 5 years old and over. 
320 Ist premium, F V Smith, Coldwater, 
Trans, and 
321 2d do do do 
387 3d. do O B Blackmar, Moscow, 
Trans.and 
Cows 3 years old and under 5 years. 
319 Ist premium, F V Smith, Coldwater, 
silver medal and 
388 2d premium, O B Blackmar, Moscow, 
silver medal and 
3d none offered. 
Heifers 2 and 1 year old, (none offered.) 
Heifer Calves. 
324 Ist premium, F V Smith, Coldwater, 


O B Blackmar, Moscow, 
o do 


194 2d do Messrs. Bennet, Jackson, 
391 34 do O B Blackmar, Moscow, 
Trans, and 


cLass 3, HEREFoRDS,( none offered.) 
Crass 4, AYRSHIRES. 
Bulls three years old,and under five years. 
249 Second premium, B King, Detroit, 
CLASS 5, CROSS OF BLOOD CATTLE, 


Bulls, , 
83 Ist premium, John L, Brownell, Farming- 


ton, medal and 


8 


$8 
7 


8 
7 
5 
5 
3 
2 
i 


ere Ute 


93 


Trans.and 7 


5 


$5 
3 


$7 
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86 oo prominre, Andrew Y Moore, School- 
crait, 
363 3d premium, H H Ferris, Reading. 
Bulls three years old, and under five years. 
395 1st premium, George Hawley, Unioncity 8 
Bulls one year old. 
88 Ist premium, A Y Moore, Schoolcraft, 
medal and 5 
82 2d premium, George Tibbets, Farmington, 3 
Bull calves. 
90 Ist premium, Oliver Hampton, Hickory 
Grove, Transactions and 
173 2d premium, J B Leland, Ann Arbor, 
325 3d premium, J B Gould, West Berlin, 
Cows 5 years old or over. 
79 Ist premium, Geo Tibbets, Farmington, 
Trans and 
87 2d premium, A ¥ Moore, Schoolcraft, 
Cous 3 years old (none.) 
Heifers 2 ycars old. 
172 Ist premium, J B Leland, bronze medal 
and 5 
Heifers 1 year old, 
230 ~ premium, C A Jetfries, Dexter,Trans. . 
an 
89 2d premium, A Y Moore, Schoolcraft, 3 
Heifer calves. 
91 1st premium, O. Hampton, Hickory Grove 
CLASS 6—CROSS BETWEEN BLOOD AND NATIVE. 
Bulls fice years od. 
Ist premium, none. 
316 24 do Caleb Cross, Redford, $7 
Bulls 3 years old. 

94 Ist. premium, B Dewey, Avon, $8 
131 2d do Luther Shaw, Romeo, 7 
Bulls 2 years old. 

407 1st premium, J D Yerkes, Northville, 
medal aad $3 
302 34 do §R Ferguson, Almont, 5 
Bulls 1 year old. 
182 Ist premium, T Danforth, Olivet, med- 


ona 


wwe 


200 


a 


al and $5 
Bull calves. 
357 Ist premium, Daniel Lapham, Farming- 
ton, trans. and $5 
405 2d do R Nims, Monroe, 3 
398 3d do F Fritz, Reading, Q 


Grade cows 5 years old. 
356 1st premium, Daniel Lapham, Farming- 


ton, trans, & $8 

198 2d do DM Ohi, 7 

300 3d do James Smith, 5 
Grade cous 3 ycars old. 

199 Ist premium, D M Ubl, medal and $8 


304 2d do James Smith, Detroit, 7 
365 3d do H P Chapman, Reading, 5 
Heifers 2 years old. 

195 Ist premium, O W & G P Bennett, Jack- 
son, medal and $5 
180 2d do George Heprtig, Marshall, 3 
216 Qd do Wm Moore, Detroit, 2 
Heifers 1 year old. 
373 1st premium, C. W. Green, agent for 
A. Northrop, Farmington, trans and $5 
196 2d do Messrs Bennett, 3 


Heifer calves. 
200 1st premium, D M Uhl, $5 
201 24 do do 3 


CLASS 7. NATIVES. 
Cous five years old. 
364 Ist premium, Francis Fritz,  transd& $8 
30 21 do SilasSly, Plymouth, 
29 3d = do do do 
cLass 8. WORKING OXEN. 
Ozen over four years old. 
152 Ist premium, Ira Jennings, Troy, silver 
medal and $10 





332 2d do Jonathan Shearer, Ply- 
mouth, 10 
128 34 do SW Bowers, Superior, 5 
Four year old Steers. 
161 Ist prem. John Starkweather, Ypsilanti. 
371 24. «do ~— A “Norton, Farmington. 
81 34 do Geo. Tibbets, de 
Premiums to be arranged by Executive commti- 
tee. 
Steers 3 years old. 
372 Ist premium, A Norton, Farmington, $10 
162 24 premium, J Starkweather, Buel’s 
Farm. Comp. and 
192 = premium to D Clarksville, North- 
ville, 


96 do do Samuel Collier, Detroit. 
Steers 2 years old, (No premiums.) 
Steers 1 year old. 

166 2d premium, S A Randall, Napoleon, $5 
338 3d do AS Gilbert, Corunna, 3 
cLass 10, FAT CATTLE. 

129 Ist premium, S W Bowers, Superior, 
trans and 
151 Ist do fat cow, Harris Newton, 
358 Ist do “ ox, Thomas Bigley, 
Detroit, 
cLAss 12. MILCH Cows. 
179 1st premium, George Hentig, medal& $8 
CLASS 13—FOREIGN CATTLE. 


281 best short horned bull, Isaac Askew, C. 
W. dip. and 

176 best short horned cow, John Hamilton, 
Amherstburg, dip. and 

285 a bull calf, Isaac Askew, C W, a discre- 
tionary premium, 

32 a bull calf, Silas Sly, Michigan, competing 
with foreign stock, discretionary premium. 

HORSES. 
CLASS 1—FOR ALL WORK. 
Stallions 4 years old. 

140 Ist premium, Isaac Schram, Grand Blanc, 
“Michigan Cock-fighter,’ medaland $19 

288 24 premium, William Alcott, Albion, 


“Oscar,” Trans and 8 
408 3d premium, A Howe. Flint, “Stargazer,” 
Youatt, and 3 


347 discretionary premium, B A Olney, Kee- 
lersville, for a stallion 8 years old, named 
“Goldfiuder.” 


Brood mares with foal, 4 years old. 
204 Ist premium, D M U1], Ypsilanti, silver 


medal and 10 
385 2d pene. A C Fish, Coldwater, Trans 

an 
233 = G Clark, Lapeer, Youatt 

an 


Stallions 3 years old. 
297 Ist prem, A C Bottstord, Byron, bronze 
medal and 
245 2d prem, H W Mills, Clinton, Trans and 
Stallions 2 years old. 
153 Ist prem, G G Griffin, Clarkston, 5 
111 2d do, Willard White, Southfield, Youatt. 
Mares 3 years old. 

206 Ist prem, D M Uhl, medal and 5 
262 24 prem, James Tyler, South Lyons, 3 
Mares 2 years old. 

207 1st prem, D M Uhl, ; 3 

CLASS 2—DRAUGHT HORSES. 
Stallions 4 years old. 

220 Ist premium, John A Marshall, Adrian, 
“Sainpson,”’ silver medal and 

174 2d premium, A H Otis, Detroit, “Young 
Sampson,” 

382 3d premium, Jas Clisby, Quincy, Branch, 
King Alfred, Youatt and 3 


an 


@ 




















Pen of 5 Eves. 
134 Ist premivm, Wm Whittield, silver med- 
al and 5 














10 A. L. Bingham, Vermont, 
A fine French \ year old Buck. 
272 John Brewer, Washtenaw Co., to compete with the 


foreign stock, disc. prem. 
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i ti “te Brood Mores 4 pare old, 221 2d premium, John Kirk, Dearborn, 5 
73 Ist pre s it, silve a 
ae! 2) “a u etroi t, Sliver . Pen of 5 Ewe Lambs. 
384 2d premium, L R Austin, Coldwater, 8 | 135 Ist premium, Wm Whitfield, 3 
Stallions 2 years old. CLASS 3—MERINOES, 
383 Ist premium, AH Reed, Ajlen, “Young Bucks over 2 years old. 
Alfred”? $3 553 Ist prem, G W Gale, Ypsilanti, silver 
CLASS 3—BLOOD HORSES. medal and 5 
Stallions. 145 2d do, Harris Newton, Rochester, trang, 
215 Ist premium, J C Giles, Blissfield, “Post- and 5 
boy,”? silver medal and $10 61 3d do, W TenEyck, Dearborn, 3 
93 § premium, AY Moore, Scooleraft, Bucks 2 ycars old or under. 
_ “Bucephalus,”’ Trans. and : 272 ist prem, John Brewer, Ypsilanti, 5 
337 3d premium, E Arnold, Dexter, “Tcle- | 255 3d do, G W Gale, Ypsilanti, 3 
graph, 3 | 254 3d do, C A Jeffries, Dexter, D) 
Mares 3 years old. | Ps Ean 
208 2d premium, D M Uhl, Ypsilanti 3 97 xr fig ah 
‘ , 273 1st prem, John Brewer, Ypsilanti, medal 
Mares 1 year old. and 5 
169 Ist premium, H E Degarmo, Ann Arbor, 256 2d do, G W Gale, (French and Spanish,) 5 
Trans.and 3 | Buck lambs. 
C D. 
CLASS 4—MATCHED AND SINGLE HORSES. \ 274 Ist prem,J Brewer, (French 
Q and Span- 
Matched Horses 4 years old. ish, y “a Pee Bye 5 
100 bet aac T Twombly, Niles, sil- . P Ewe lambs, 
nedal an 275 Ist prem, J Brewer, (Frencl - 
165 2d premium, J Starkweather,bronze med- ish,) eine, Cae 5 
: al and 8 SAXONS. 
re a B ine, Novi, Trans, and 8 n Buck over 2 years old. 
250 4th do yerman, Fran klin, 8 47 1st prem, D D Gillet, Sharon, silver med- 
Matched Horses 3 years old. al and 5 
977 Ist premium, A Crasson, ¥ lint, $8 52 21 do, J P Gillet, Sharon, trans. and 5 
289 2d do Jas: Hammon, South Lyons, 5 266 3d do, G W Simonson, Royal Oak, 3 
»)Qy * “4 a 7 
rs - - re oR Yd 4 Buck 2 years old or under. 
te) a orton, Novi, z= | 53 Ist prem, J P Gillet, 5 
_ Single Horses. 8 2u do, D D Gillet, 3 
98 Ist premium, F W Backus, Detroit,med- | Pen of five ewes. 
al and 5 5( - 
101 2d premium, SS Dodge, Niles, Youatt and 5 a i ee gaa nye and : 
247 34 do -H Compton, Ypsilanti, 5 on ak As ;: 
931 4th do S Rapplye, Ridgeway, 3 cicada cin, ee yen ’ 
CLASS 5—JACKS AND MULES. Five buck lambs. 
415 1st premium, Jas C White, fora Jack, 49 Ist Frem, D D Gillet, 5 
Trans. and 10 49 2d do do, 3 
307 2d premium, S S Sherman, Farmington, Five ewe lambs. 
2 Mich. Farmer pot 5 5! Ist premium, D D Gillet, 5 
355 3d premium, J Cranston, Milford, a pair 5 2d do, do, 3 
mules, Mich. Farmer and 5 | 3d do f P Gillet, Trans. 
314 ee H King, Marion, mule and | CLASS V.—NATIVES AND GRADES. 
0 
i 5 Buck Lambs. 
SHEEP. | 57 Ist premium, James H. Fellows, Sharon, 5 
CLASS [—LoNG WOOLED. | ars R l= sie 
Deki ald j 65 Ist premium, Wm. Ten Eyck, Dearborn, Medal and 5 
SARE say 2 ut. ) 58 2d do. ~— James Fellows, “haron, 5 
333 Ist premium, J Shearer, Plymouth, med- } 65 3d = do. ~=9Wmm. Ten Eyck, Dearborn, 3 
al and 5 5 Ewe Lambs. 

343 2d rage Elias Stone, Mier, Macomb, 5 103 Ist premium, Joseph Tireman, Detroit, 5 
339 3d do Nathan Earl, Plymouth, 3 10i 2d do. Do Do 3 
Bucks 2 years old or under, Rat Ruth aner'S yoarsata. 

333 Ist premium, J Shearer, I’lymouth, 5 119 Ist premium, C. A. Green, Troy, Meilal and 5 
339 94 Pp we ile Earl, 3 267 2d Ss do G. W. Simmons, Royal Oak, Trans. and 3 

339 3d do do 9 CLASS VI.— FOREIGN SHEEP. 
m c 5 French Merino Ewes 
Best pen of 5 Buck Lambs. 35 J.D. Patterson, of Chautauque, N. Y., 
341 Ist premium, Elias Stone, 5 Best French Merino Buck. 
335 2d do J Shearer, 3 34 J. D. Patterson, of Chautauque, Co., N. Y., 5 
Best pen of 5 Ewe Lambs. A Spanish Merino Buck. 
342 Ast premium, Elias Stone, 5 6 Wm. R. mag ee te eee prem. 3 
rench Merino Ewes. 
CLASS 2—MIDDLE WOOLED. 36 & 37 A. S. Patterson, of Wyoming, N. Y., disc. prem. 3 
South Downs. 3 French Merino Ewes. 
Best Buck 21 years old and over. 38 A.S. Patterson, Wyoming, N. Y., disc. prem. 3 
132 Ist premium, Wm Whitfield, Waterford, Best Senen Buck. 
onaiel ani 9 W.R. Sandford, Orwell, Vt., 
A pen of French and SpanishMerino Ewes. 
Best Buck 2 years or under. 11 A. L. Bingham, Vermont, dise. prem. 3 
136 1st premium, Wm Whitfield, Waterford, 5 A French Merino Buck. 
Pen of 5 Buck Lambs. 12 A. L. Bingham, Cornwall, Vt., disc. prem. 2 
133 1st premium, Wm Whiifield, 5 5 French Merino Ewes. 5 
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A krench Merino Buck. 
253 G. W. Gale, Superior, Washtenaw Co., in competing 
with foreign stock, awarded the Ist prem. 
5 French Merino Ewes. 
273 John Brewer, of Mich., competing with foreign 
stock, compares well with the same, disc. prem. 
5 French & Spanish Merino Buck Lambs. 
274 John Brewer, Mich., competing with foreign lambs, 


first prem. 3 
5 French & Spanish Eve Lambs. 
275 John Brewer, Mich., first prem. 3 


SHEPHERDS’ DOGs. 

40 D. D. Gillett’s dog “Zach,” was considered the best 
dog; but was excluded from the first premium, ha- 
ving drawn it last year. 

399 Ist premium, J. P. Gillett, 

46 2d premium, David Brown, Detroit, Am. Shep. 
FLEECES OF WOOL. 

Best 3 Fleeces. 

92 1st premium, D. D. Gillett, 
2d do John Starkweather 
A case of 100 samples, by D. D. Gillett, and 50 samples by 
G. W.& E. T. Lovell, of Climax, Kalamazoo Co., were cou- 

sidered as very creditable to wool-growers. 
SWINE. 
217 Best Berkshire Boar, Sam Rood, Pontiac, Bronze_ 
Medal and 
99 Best Berkshire Sow, F W Backus, Detroit, do do 
99 do do lotofPigs do do 5 
4 A Leicester Bour, by Sprague & Jenney, of Bethany, 
New York, a discretionary premium. 
Native Swine. 


314 Best Native Boar, E Cross, Redford, bronze med. & $5- 
31L do do Sow, do do do ‘do 
311 do — do lot of pigs, do 5 
27 Best Grade Boar, J Gale, Monroe, bronze med. & 5 
126 2nd best Grade Boar, A. P. Lathrop, Monguagon, 3 
253 3rd do do do Jer Brown, But. Creek, Trans. 
259 Best Grade breeding Sow, R B Merritt, Bat. Creek, 
bronze medal and 85 
121 2nd do do do C A Green, Troy, 3 
402 Best lot of Grade Pigs,G Knapp, Albion, bronz2 
medal and 5 
3 


oO 


Bronze Medal and 3 
3 


on 
a 


350 2nd do do do CSmith, Redford, 
243 Best Byfield Pigs, Geo DeBaptiste, Detroit, 5 
POULTRY. 

69 Best lot Cochin China towls, Dr M Freeman .School- 

craft 

do do Shanghais do do 
$44 do dv Dorkings, Wm Ewers, Detroit, 

330 do do Polands, F Danforth, Olivet, 
236 do do Bantams, W Hudson, Detroit, 

74 do do Malay, Dr M Freeman, 

72 do do Cross breed do 

67 Best varie:y, not less than 3, Dr Freeman, 

40 do White Turkeys, IS Miller, Hamtramck, 
244 do Large Ducks, Geo DeBaptiste, Detroit, 
221 do Small do W Hudson, Detroit, 

30 do lot of Guinen Fowls, Frances Leslie, 

226 do lot of Pea Fowis, W Hudson, Detroit, 

Discretionary Premiums.. 

376 A lot of Chittagong Fowls, W A Prudden, Ann Arbor. 

279 do Shanghais, J W Childs, Augusta. 
FARM IMPLEMENTs. 


310 Best farm Wagon, Davis, Austin & Co., soar em 
Diploma and $ 
124 Best Harrow, F F Parker & Bro, Detroit, 
195 do Corn Cultivator, J Newell, Ypsiijauti, 
33 do Bran—duster, ER Burton, Ohio, a discretionary 
premium. 
39 Best Horse-rake, Z Saunders, Windsor, Vermont, $2 
61 Ioz cast-steel Hoes, Messrs Penfield, Detroit. dis. pre. 
94 A lot of Scyties, BB & WR Noyes, Detroit, 
88 Best Corn Cob Crusher. horse-power, Penfield’ 8, 
89 do Wheat Cultivator, R B Morris, Pontiac, 
108 Thermometer Churn, Messrs Pentield, 
148 Best Grain Cradle, Richard Simons, Farmington, 
228 do Riding Saddle, C Brown, Detroit, Dip. and‘ 
227 do Side do do do 
271 do 6 Milk Pans, Messrs Penfield, 
40 do Cornstalk Cutter, G Tibbets, Farmington, 
133° do doz twine-tied Brooms, J Hutchins, Southfield, 2 
64 do Washing Machine, J W Lawrence, Dublin, Ind. 
discretionary 
15 Corn-sheller, hand power, J P Gillet, Sharon, Dip. 
22 Small hand Corn-sheller, J McMullen, Detroit, Dip. & 5 
27 Corn-shelier, Benj Lees, Dayton, Ohio, Dip. & 2 
28 Wheat Drill, Wm Rowland, New Phila. Ohio, Dis. 
8, 9& 10 Lettgr-copying Presses, Duryea & Forsyth, 
Rochester, ®. Y. medal 
20 Candlesticks, E & A Taft, Providence, R I, Dis. 
23 Saw-sett for Mill and Cross-cut Saws, GS ree, 
Lancaster, Ohio, Dis. 
24 Head Block. for setting logs on saw-mills, do Dip. 
25 circular saw, mil-saws, d&c, C & P Mel- 
lus, Detroit, medal. 
29 beehive, L Rood, Pontiac, dis, 


" 
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30 Aiken’s Sewing machine, Coilins & Co. 
Ithaca, N. Y. dip. 

32 Steam engine in operation at the tannery 

of Ladue & Eldred, Detroit, medal 

Wilder’s improved planing machine, A A 

Wilder, Detroit, medal & diploma 

34 Atkin’s reaper and automaton raker, J S 


3 


w 


Wright, Chicago, medal & $5 
36 bark mill and cob mill, J L Gill, Colum- 

bus, Ohio, medal, 
37 high pressure steam engines, Johnston, 

Wayne & Co. Detroit, medal. 
41 two horse Railroad power, Emery & Co., 

Albany. N Y diploma & 5 
42 best 1 horse do do oO 5 
44 cirenlar saw-mill, Emery & Co dir. 
45 cross-cut saw mill, do do dis. 
64 Clinton corn-sheller ., Messrs Penfield, De- 

troit, die. 
66 vegetable entter, do do do 
67 and 68 sansage meat cutter and sausage 

stuffer, Messrs Penfield, dip. 
94 portable cider-mill and press, C H Ben- 

nett, Plymouth, dip. 
95 threshing machine and separator, Emery 

«& Co, Albany, medal, 


99 wheat drill, T A Haviland, Ann Arbor, $3 
100 stave cutter & jointer combined, Gwyunes 


& Sheffield, Urbana, Ohio, medal 
102 corn planter and cultivator combined, G 

T Cline, Detroit, dis. 
193 corn planter, B G Stowell, Wadhams 

Grove, Illinois diploma 
104 self- loading and dumping cart, B G Stow- 

ell, Wadhams Grove, LIl., diploma 
107 Hussey? s grain reaper, do 
115 Woodward’s patent seed planter Messrs 

Penfields, do 
116 New York Reaper, do do 
118 Railroad horse power, by Parker, do 


119 A Thrasher, by Parker & Bro., Detroit, dis. 
120 Threshing Machine and Mower, do do 
121 Two seed planters = do do do 
123 Three corn-shellers do do do 
144 A pounding barrel,by N A Prudden, Ann 
Arbor, diploma 
150 A seed planter, by Emery & Co., Albany, 
dis. 
157 Siding and flooring machine, J E Kitton, 
St Clair, dip. and med. 
114 Patent seed drill, cultivator and broad- 
cast sower, F Van Doren, dip. 
66 Two garden engines, Cowing & Co., Sene- 
ca Falls, N. Y. medal 
142 Electro Magnetic machine, C Crossman, 
Detroit, medal 
152 Cireular Saw, Arbor & Hand drilling ma- 
chine, DS Rice, Detroit. medal 


PLOWS & PLOWING, 
105 Best sod plow for stiff soii,J S Smith, 
Plymouth, dip. and 
137 2dbest do do Ruggles, Nourse and 
Mason, Parker & Bro., Detroit 
138 Best sod plow for light soil, do do 
93 2d do do do Steel Plow, Adam 
Plantz, do 
92 Best plow for fallows or old land,cast iron 
beam, Campbell, Hubbard & Jenney, Mt 
Clemens, dip. and 
159 2d do do A Wolcot, Detroit, 
96 Best subsoil plow or double plow, Newell 
French, Detroit, dip. and 
Plowing Match with Horses. 
366 Ist premium, with horses, P R Adams, 
Tecumseh, by Danie] Wiggins, 10 
349 21 do do Daniel Ferguson, Almont, 
Farmers dic, and 7 
95 3d do do Birdseye Dewey, Avon, 5 
409 Adis. premium to Thos C Clarke, Lapeer, 
— do to Jas Moore, for his work. 
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With Oxen. 
114 Ist premium, C A Green, Troy. 10 
Horse team with boy under 18. 
Ist. premium, Thos Whitfield, medal 
and 
Subsoil Plows. 
416 Ist premium, Newell French, Detroit, with 


Horses, 
374 dis. premium, C W Green, with horses and 
oxen. 
BUTTER. 
24 Best lot made in June, Mrs Titus Dort, 
Dearborn, 3 
39 2d best lot made in June, Mrs G W Col- 
lins, Farmington, Trans. and 2 
13 3d do do E Degarmo, Ann Arbor, 2 
25 Best 15 Ibs made at any time, Mr Dort, 
Dearborn, 5 
60 2d best do do John Windiat, 
Waterford, Trans, and 3 
9 3d best do do Heury Waldron, 
Pontiac, 2 
66 4th best do do Elisha Cross, Red- 
ford, Mich. Far. 
64 dis. do do Jas Smith, Green- 
field. 


CHEESE. 

54 Best cheese 1 year old and over, Norton 
Lapham, Farmington, 5 
56 2d best do do do do Webster’s Encye. 

68 3d do do do Jas H Murray, Far- 
mington, 2 
46 Best sage cheese, A Streeter, Rome, 5 

4 2d best do TC Swift, Clinton, 

Webster’s Encyc. 

69 Best new cheese, James H Murray, Far- 
mington, 5 

6 2d best do Henry Waldron, Pontiac, 
Webster’s Encye. 
9 


5 3dbest do TC Swift, Clinton, 2 
MAPLE SUGAR. 
21 Best 10 Ibs. O Ingalls, Almont, $5 


89 2d best do Daniel Kinney, Hillsdale, 3 
20 3d dodo O Ingalls, Almont, Mich. Far 


BEE HIVES. 
14 Best, J Volland, Ann Arbor, $3 
30 & 31 Beehives recommeded for premium, 
E W Gobeen, Tecumseh. 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, &c. 
112 Painting of O-chard Lake, by C, Lum, Detroit, $5 


140 Best animal painting, “Horses,” Cohen, Dip. &5 
36 Best Caitle drawing by Mich. artist, “Cattle.” WR 
Wheeler, Detroit, Dip. & 5 


6 Best Daguerreotype by a Mich. artist, G E Halli, De- 
troit, 2 
40 2nd best do, by M Sutton, Detroit, 1 
111 Best Oi] painting by a Mich. artist, portrait of Lord 
Metcalfe, Bradish, 5 
34 Best Water color painting by Mich. artist, Abigail 
B Van Fcssen, Detroit, 3 
The committee also call attention to the following as pos- 
sessing great merit: 
33 Fine Water-color architectural drawings by A Jordan, 
Detroit, 
141 Oi! painting, “How do you like me.” Cohen, Detroit. 
87 Portrait of John Gibson by Hascall. 
199 One Monochromatic paiuting by Miss R B Norris, 
Ypsilanti, a Pet Lamb. 
178 Do do by thesame. 
177 Pencil drawing by the same. 
119 Painting by F E Cohen, “Industry rewarded,” 
Diploma & $5 
100 A collection of Daguerreotypes, by North, of Cleve- 
land, (special notice,) 
26 Specimens of Lilliographing by Lillibridge, Detroit. 
70, 71 and 72 Monochromotic paintings by Miss Augus- 
ta Ensworth. 
NEEDLE, SHELL AND WAX WORK. 


170 171, 172, 173, & 174, Mrs. Wells, Tecum- 
sah, best variety of ornamental needle 
work, $3 

80 Pocket Handkerch’fs, Mrs. J. Palmer, De- 
troit, 











210 Best specimen of needle work, Miss Mar- 
garet Elliot, Detroit, 
167 Best worked collar, Mrs. John McLaugh- 
lin, Detroit, 
41 Best lace cap, Mrs. B. G. Stimpson, De- 
troit, 
235 Lace Curtain, Mrs. J. Mills, Detroit, 
106 Crotchet Collar, Mrs. H. A. Rood, Pontiac, 
Toilet Mats, Miss M. H. Brown,Detrcit, 0,5 
31 Ashell work bag, Mrs, R. Chope, Detroit, 
122 A vase of wax flowers, Mrs. Amelia 
Moore, Detroit, 
189 A Moss Basket of Paper Flowers, Mrs. L. 
Monroe, Detroit, 
193 A Basket of Flowers, Mrs, F. Monroe, 
Detroit, : 1 
46 A victorine, of peacock feathers, Miss 
Jane Whitehead, Pontiac, 1 
126 A satin bonnet, Miss Sophia Benoit, De- 
troit, 1 
1 Astraw bonnet, Mrs Jacub Hendrickson, 
Pontiac, 2 
i53 A portfolio, Miss LS Fisk, Detroit, 1 
283 Sample of thread lace, Mrs W B Grow, 
Plymouth, ; 1 
25 Group of flowers, Miss Emma Foster, De- 
troit‘ 2 
67 A smoking cap, Miss S Ensworth, 1 
74 A fire screen, Mrs Dr Scovel, Detroit, 2 
42 A pair of silk hose, Mrs B G Stimpson, 1 
127 A case of superior embroidery, Miss E 
P Benoit, Detroit, Q 
125 A ladies’ vest, by the same, 1 
134 A fancy handkerchief, Mrs Wm Hale, 
Detroit, 1 
61 A pin-cushion, ribbon embroidery, Mrs 
Michalaweski, Detroit, d 
92 case of Hair Work, Mrs Lemcke, Detroit, 
Medal 
32 Hair work wreath, Mrs. Schmiddle, De- 
troit, discretionary 
59 Hair embroidery Picture, Mrs Michala- 
awiski disc. 
62 A watchcase of stone by the same, 50 cts. 
13, 14, 15, 16and 17 First premiums for the greatest vari- 
ety of worsted work, Mrs O M Hyde, Derroit, 
120 Chair raised-work embroidery, Mrs N Martin, De- 
trot, Downing's Cottaze Residence. 
42 Best Ottoman cover, Miss H Spalding, Detroit. do 
56 Lamp mat, Mrs J C Clark, $l 
29 Worsted work, “The Happy Swiss Family,” by Mrs 
C Piquette and sister, 3 
96 Worsted work, Miss M S Palmer, Detroit, 2 
108, 109 and 110 Beautiful collection of embroidery, by 
Miss Delia Brown, Ypsilanti, 3 
168 Best embroidered Slippers, Miss N B Ells, Detroit, 1 
5L A Table Spread, Mrs E M Desnovers, Detruit, I 
26 An elegant Sofa Pillow, Miss Mary L Verner, Det. 1 
120 Worsted work, Scripture scene, Miss V A Labadie, 
Detroit, 
81 A Bead Basket and Purse and 2 knit Tidy's bya 
blind girl, 3 
180 A piece of Worsted work by an invalid boy, SM 
Holmes, 1 
Several pieces of silk patchwork, not numbered, bus 
worthy of a premium,also a beautiful bag made of seeds by a 
Native Santa Croix. 

104 A pine; cone _ picture frame, Miss LS Fiske, Det. $t 
137 A work Bag, by Mrs Wm Hale, Detroit, 1 
54 and 54 A Chair and Hour-Glass stand, by Mrs MJ 

Barnard, Detroit, 1 
88 A Scripture scene, Mrs Davidson, Highland, 3 
FLOWERS. 


73 Best and greatest variety of Dablias Mr. 
Adair Detroit, West, Hort. Review 
231 2d best do, do, 39 Mixer & Co. Detroit, 
Trans and 1 
74 Best 12 dissimilar Blooms Mr Adair De- 
troit, 1 vol. Hovey’s Magazine 
174 2d 12 do, Wm. Small Hamtramck 2 
148 Best single dahlia do, do, 1 
230 Best and greatest variety of cut flowers 
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J H Hinchman Detroit, 3 
274 2d do E A Brush Detroit, 1 
77 Best and greatest variety of Roses, Wil- P 


liam Adair, Detroit, 
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951 Best 10 dissimilar Blooms of Roses, F 
R Elliot Cleveland Ohio 
76 Best 6 varieties of Phlox, Wm. Adair 
912 Best and greatest variety of verbenas, 
William Adair 
929 Best coliection of Greenhouse plants, T H 
Hinchman Detroit, 
937 Best Floral design, E A Brush, Horticul- 
turist 
933 Best roind bouquet, E G Mixer Gray’s 
Botany 
244 Best arranged Basket of flowers Mrs. EG 
Mixer 2 
VEGETABLES 
20 3 Valparaiso squashes, J. S. Miller,Ham- 
tramck, 1 vol Mich Farmer. 
22 crookueck squashes, do 
25 drumhead cabbage, do, 
96 red cabbage, do, 
31 a collection of vegetables, E C Howard, 
Dearborn, dis. 
42 acollection of do, John Ford, Detroit, vol 
transand 
44 6 hea:ls caulifiowers, John Ford, trans. 
45 6 vegetable eggs, John Ford, 
4§ white onions, do, trans. 
58 white turnips, D C Chipman, Royal Oak, 
82 10 Rutabaga, Adam Ward, Dearborn, 
83 collection of vegetables, Thomas Hall, 
Detroit, trans and 
1(1 baskets of black seed and yellow onions, 
Thos Hall, vol Mich Farmer. 
137 peck tomatoes, J S Bagg, 
138 Lima beans, do, trans, 
144 peck table potatoes do, 
157 12 blood beats, A Streeter, Romeo, trans 
181 12 parsnips, George Crabb, Hamtramck, 
182 12 carrots, do, 
183 12 vegetable oysters, do, Mich Farmer. 
178 6 drumbend cabbage, Geo Crabb, Mich. 
Farmer aud 1 
190 squash weighing 62! Ibs. S Beauchamp, 
trans. 
194 collection of vegetables, H King, Detroit, 
trans. 
235 12 stalks of cellery, EG Mixer & Co, 
trans aud 1 
244 a variety of seeding potatoes,J C Wil- 
liams, Greenfield, 1 vol Mich Farmer. 
245 blue kidney potatoes, do, trans. 
269 29 varieties of vegetables, H P Chapman, 
Redding, 
284 peck of red onions, W Adair, 
236 12 turnip rooted beets, W Adair, Mich 
Farmer. 
291 1 blood beet, John Fox, Detroit, trans. 
129 5 varieties of :oots for stock, Linus Cone, 
of Troy, Mich Farmer. 
79 half bushel sweet potatoes, J L Denis, 
Livonia Centre, trans. 
42 6 stalks rhubarb, John Ford, 1 
FRUITS. 


AMATEUR LIST. 
Best and greatest variety of good winter apples. 
192 Ist premium, D Goss, Southfield, trans 
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and 
101 2d do, C A Chipman, Rochester, Mich. 
Farmer and 
242 3ddo, J C Williams, Greenfield, Thomas’s 
fruit book and 
Best and greatest variety of autumn apples. 
219 Ist premium, Rev J Ruggles, Pontiac, 
trans and 
92 2d do, W TenBrook, Adrian, Mich Far- 
mer and 
Best and greatest varicty of summer apples, 
227 Ist prem, Linus Cone, Troy, Downing’s 
fruit and fruit trees, and 





PEARS, 
AMATEUR LIST. 

1 to 13 B G Stimpson, Detroit, best and grea- 
test variety of Pears vol. Hovy’s fruits, 
col’d plates 

PROFESSIONAL LIST. 
67 Best and greatest variety of Pears, J C 
Holms, dip. and 5 

260 Bartlett Pears John Clark, St. Clair, Dis- 
cretionary 

187 Stevens Genesee pears, J Rood Pontiac, 


do 
28 Collection of Pears from Ellwanger & 


Barry, Rochester N. Y. discretionary 
PEACHES. 
223 Emperor of Rusia, N Smitn Detroit Dis- 
cretionary 


240 Peaches from Geo. M Corey, of Warren, 


do 
PLUMS &C. 
177 Ist premium A S Cornell Adrian 3,00 
171 Best four varieties B F Strong, Adrian, 2 
259 Best 12 Plums ofa choice variety Maj. 
Kearsley Downing’s fruits &e. 
104 24 do, M Shoemaker, Jackson, Thoma’s 


Fruits ° 
29 Collection of Plums by Ellwanger & Bar- 
ry Rochester N Y Discretionary 


249 A dish of Nectarines, Daniel Cook, Jack- 
son, Downings Fruit’s &e. 
93 Best 12 Quinces, B Phelps Pontiac, 3 
278 24 do J Simmons, Farmington, vol. Ho- 
vey’s Magazine 
64 3d do Albert Terry, Rochester Mich. Far- 
mer 
112 Fine display of Quinces from Morris 
Jackson, Ohio, 
GRAPES. 
225 Best and most extensive collection of 
good native grapes, C C Trowbridge, $5 
70 2d prem. do J C Holmes, Allen on the 
grape, aud 2 
116 Best native grapes, Mrs John Palmer, 2 
Best and most extensive collection of fo- 
reign grapes under glass, 
15 to 17 Ist prem. B G Stimson, 
2 2d prem. Wm TenBrook, Adrian, Allen 
on the grape, and 
40 Seedliug from black Hamburgh, John 
Ford, West. Hort. Review. 
111 Isabella grapes, from Morris Jackson, 
rio, Disc. prem. 
92 Best dish of foreign grapes grown in the 
open air, Wm Ten Brook, Adrian, 
WATER MELONS. 
72 4 best specimens, J C Holmes, 2 
9 2d prem. dv BG Stimson, ‘Vol. Mich, Far 
MUSK MELONS. 
72 Best 4 melons, J C Holmes, 2 
PROFESSIONAL LIST. 
Best and greatest variety of good table apples. 
79 best variety, E D Lay, Ypsilanti, dip & 
Best collection of foreign apples. 
105 and 106, Morris Jackson, Brooklyn, Ohio, 
discretionary. 
HONEY. 
6 best, Henry Waldren, Pontiac, 
7 2d best, do do, do 
32 3.1 best, E Goheen, Tecumsch, Michigan 
Farmer. ; 
CLASS 1—DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 
130 best pair woolen blankets, Mis. Titus 
Dort, 
121 2d do, do, do, Mrs John Gray, 
Dearborn, trans. and 
249 best 10 yds flannel, F. Gaines, Dearborn, 
136 2d best do, do, Mr. A K Thorn, Romeo, 
trans and 
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322 best 10 yds woolen cloth, Wm W Wal- 


lace, Battle Creek, 4 
183 best 10 yards woolen carpet, E N Faxon, 
Grand Rapids, 5 
74 best 10 yds rag carpet, Mrs D D Gillet, 
Sharon, 3 
124 2d best do, Mrs B Phelps, Pontiac, dip.& 2 
294 3d best do, Mr Welch, Pittsfield, trans. 
328 best pair woolen knit stockings, Miss E 
Lanson, Washington, trans and 1 
43 2d best do, Mr BG Stumson, 1 
71 best pair woolen knit socks, MrD D Gil- 
let, Sharon, trans and 2 
51 2d best do, Mrs Edward Sawyer, Grand 
Blane, trans and 1 
331 best woolen knit mittens, Mrs. L G Stout, 
Troy, trans and 1 
341 best woolen coverlid, Mrs Parsons, De- 
troit, dip and 1 
232 2d best do, Mrs N Lapham, Farmington, 
transand 1 
257 best woolen shawl, Edward Chase Rose, 
dip and 1 
272 best woolen comforter, Mrs F S Finley, . 
Superior, dip and 2 
49 best white quilt, Mrs Edward Sawyer, 
Grand Blane, 5 
"99 best quilt, MrsJohn McLaughiin, Detroit 3 
129 2d best do, Mrs LB Willard, Detroit, 
trans and 1 
199 best patchwork quilt, Mrs Doctor How- 
ard, Kalamazoo, 5 
138 2d best do, Mrs. Sherman Hinckley, 
Pittsfield, 4 
123 3d best do, Mrs Isaac I.Voorhies, Detroit, 3 
334 4th do, Mrs S H Sears, Spring Arbor, 2 
49 Sth do, Mrs John McLaughlin, Detroit, 1 


239 best three hearth rugs, Mrs John Ferrier, 
Ypsilanti, $3, trans and Mich Farmer. 
86 Presented by J. D. Hilton, of St. Clair, 
1 piece black Cassimere 
1 do red twil’d Flannel 
1 pair woolen Drawe:s 
1 do do Shirts 
1 do do Blankets 
All these articles are highly creditable to the 
St. Clair Manufactory, and we recommend them 
to the favorable notice of the Ex. Committee. 


CLASS 2. 
234 Best 10 yds linen diaper, Mrs. Kingsley, 
Manchester, $5 
127 Best 10 yds. toweloth, Mrs. A. Glover, 
Romeo, 5 


233 Best piece kersey tow cloth, Mr C Kings- 
y i 


A Dis 

50 Best pr linen embroided hose, Mr Ed- 
ward Sawyer, Grand Blane 

3 2d best do Mrs FS Finley, Superior 

4 Best cotton hose, Mrs John Starkweath- 
er, Ypsilanti 

155 2d best do do 
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cLass 3. 
243 Best cowhide boots, Nichols & Lefavour 
Detroit 
180 2d Best do HP Baldwin, Detroit 
243 3d do do Nichols & Lefayour, do — tran: 


wow 


8 
243 Best calf do do 3 
206 2d do do do 2 
178 3d do do H P Baldwin, trans 1 
211 Best pr men’s cowhide shoes, T K Adams 
Detroit : 
211 2d do do do trans 
296 Best pair ladies’ slippers, Nichols & Le- 
favour 
211 2d do do T K Adams trans - 


243 Best pr calf boottees, Nichols & Lefavour 2 
211 2d do do T K Adams trans 
160 Best pair lasts, Wm. Fletcher, Detroit Q 
160 Best boot-tree and carved foot, W Fletch- 

er, Det dis 





347 Best overcoat, Hyde & Satchel, Detroit 


dip 4 
172 2dbest do Eagle & Elliot do 3 
171 Best dress-coat — do do dip &3 
173 Bast pr pants do do dp&2 
346 Best satin vest Hyde & Satchel do dip &2 
325 Best silk hat, Geo Winter do 2 
200 Best straw hat, A Streeter do 3 
201 2d do do do 2 

202 South American kipskins, J P Brown. 
Manongahela, Penn dis 
203 do ealfskins do do 

268 2 coats made by machine, B F Cheese- 
brough, N Y do 

326 Two childrens hats, George Winter, De- 
troit 1 

cLass 4. 

21 Two sets horse shoes, Thomas Hinkley, 
Detroit, dip 

96 a double seated rockaway, Campstry & 
Smith, Tecumseh dip &8 

23 Chelsons air warming furnace, H Degrafi, 
Detroit dip 

39 Double action force pump, J Stenger, A- 
damsville, Ohio dis, 

65, 67, 68 & 69 pumps b7 John P Cowings 
& Co., Seneca Falls dis, 

70 A one horse buggy, John Patton, De- 
troit dip &5 

85 Case of mechanics tools, B B & W R 
Noyes, Detroit dip. 
86, 87 & 88 Stoves do do dis. 
89 Cardof Brace & Bits do do do 
90 do augers do do do 
®1 A set bench planes do do do 

103 A card of screws, Brady & Carson, New 
York do 


109 3 carriages, F Swan, Columbus, Ohio dip 
111 1 set of coopers tools, F Swan, Ohio, 


tool company dis. 
12 Awash tubs, Francis Hale, Detroit do 
155 One'set mechinist’s tools, S T Robinson, 
Detroit 
165 Cabinet Makers Association, one sofa 3 


166, 167, 168, 169 do sets of chairs dip. 
170 Black walnut rocking-chair, Cabinet 
Maker’s Association 1 
177 a fancy buggy, T Chope, Detroit, dip & 3 
220 & 221 sofabed & lounge, H H Curtis, 


Cincinnati, Ohio diploma 
238 small double buggy. H B West, Hun- 
tington, Ohio dip. & 1 


241 a splendid rosewood centre table, a curi- 
ous and beautiful workmauship, by We- 


ber & Stevens of Detroit dip & 3 
242 a sofa-bed, Weber & Stevens Q 
247 a bundle of axe helves, J B Dickinson 1 


269 cut nails & spikes, New Castle. Penn dis. 
222 2 moulded doors, Shearer & Dewey, De- 


troit 2 
223 pair of inside shetters do do 2 
224 a sash do do 2 
291 A Stewart's large cooking stove, Penfield 

Detroit diploma 
147 2 Beardsley’s air tight cooking stove, J 

Wilber, Detroit discretionary 


327 an open buggy, W G Baker, Detroit dip 
342 two horse carriage, John Patton, Detroit 
trans & 5 
146 double shooting rifle, J Nash, Kalama- 
Z00 
144 a fine lot furniture, J Tilman, premi- 
um recommended. 
GRAIN, FLOUR AND SEEDS. 
27 Best sample of winter wheat. W D Bing- 
ham, Clarkston, Mich. Farmer and 
2d prem. Jesse Truesdell, Green Oak, 
Mich. Far 
73 Blue stem wheat, J D Yerkes, North- 
ville, Disc. pre 
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161 Sample of yellow corn, J B Springer, Li- 
vonia Centre, trans. and 

162 Sample dent corn, J B Springer, 

163 Sample of white oats, do 

139 12 ears Dutton corn, John S. Bagg, 

96 12 ears yellow dent corn, Arch. Jewell, 
Dowagiae, 

211 12 ears white dent corn, F Smith, Can- 
ton, 1 

145 12 ears sweet corn, John S Bagg, disc. prem. 

10 Two loaves of salt yeast bread, H Wal- 
dron, Pontiae, Q 
35 2d prem. do Linus Cone, 1 

303 'I'wo loaves hop yeast bread, Mrs J D 
Pierce, Marshall, 

60 2 loaves do 2d premium Isaac S. Miller, 
Haintramck, 

250 One bbl flour, Canal Mills, from 4 bush- 
els and 20 Ibs wheat, C W Chapel, Utica, 
Trans. and 5 

335 1 bbl flour, W F Goodwin, Concord, 
Trans. and 

+81 1 bbl flour, White Spring Mills, Jones & 
Brother, Niles, Mich. Far. 

236 1 do Deput Mills, Lacey, Niles, 3 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


2 to 7 portable and counter scales, Duryee 
& Forsyth, Rochester, N Y Dipioma 
11 warehouse truck, do do do 
13 9 kegs cut nails & spikes, Crawford & 
Reynolds, Cleveland, dip. & medal 
269 & 270 cut nails, &e., P McCormick New- 
custle, Penn., diploma 
17 India rubber belting, Rufus Brown, De- 
troit, transactions 
31 Sash balance, B H Woodworth, Fredo- 
nia NX, 
43 A Schroeder lime kiln, Alfred Thomas, 


wwe vo 
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» Kalamazoo, discretionary 
82 Pump chains, &e., Messrs. Penfield, De- 
troit, 
117 Quadrant plumb & Level, J W Harkin- 
son, Pontiac, transactions 
143 2 Metacic Burial Cases, Stevens & Zug, 
Detroit, Trans. 


276 A pairof Matched Dogs, in harness and 
carriage, H B West 
4 Samples of machine cards, Jas H Hale, 
Akron, Ohio, 
19 and 20 ProfJohnson’s chemical soaps, dip 
21 and 22 Beaumont’s patent starch, pol- 
lish aud French liquid bluing, J T John- 


son, 
28 Seven pieces belting of leather, Ladue & 
Eldred Detroit, medal 


29 to 38 specimensof upper, sole, saddle, 
bridle, kip, cordovan and carriagej and 
belt leather, Ladue & Eldred, dip. 

40 Miniature Fire Engine, Lafayette Fire 
Co., Detroit. 

246 A bottle of new currant wine, JH Alli- 
son, Detroit, 
2 Two bottles of currant wine, of ’50 and 
51, J Hendrickson, Pontiac, 
247 A bottle do A C Hubbard, Detroit, 
47 A bottle strawberry wine, Mrs B G Stim- 
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son, Detroit, 1 
319 A hottle eiderberry wine, Mrs Tra H But- 
terfield, Utica, 1 


112 Se of gold pens, C Piquette, Detroit, 


ip. 

58 A am of gold pens, Guile & Allison, De- 
troit, medal, 

59 A case of silver spoons, T B Leaven- 
worth, Detroit, 'Trans. 

63 A clothes drier, C Simmons, Detroit. Trans. 

104 = 106, ae silks, J. E.Jones, 
Newport Silk Manufacturing Company. 
Cine Ohio, Dip. le aie oe 


4%, 





107 and 108 Best specimen of fine cut tobac- 
co and Havana smoking do, S B Wil- 


liams, @incinnati, Ohio, : Dip. 
117 Spratv’s Patent Lightning rods, Rice & 
Sherwood, Detroit, Medal. 


139 Glass case, with jewelry, Valentine & Cru- 
well, Detroit, ise 
140 An embroidered chair, Mrs L B Willard, 
Detroit, Q 
141 Silk patchwork divan, cushion, Mrs L 
B Willard, Detroit, 9 
143 A composition roof, Henry Metz, Detroit, Dip. 
149 Lot of drain tiles, John Danies, Birming- 


ham. ane: ; Dip. 
151 Specimens of book binding, Friend Pal- __ 
mer, Detroit, Dip. 


297 do do Geo Wheaton, Detroit, Dip. 
150 specimen do C Morse & Son 
153 fancy colored morccco linings, GW Par- 


ker, Detroit 1 

158 2 linen shirts, D T Bennett, Detroit £ 
164 a rosewood bovok-case. Cabinet Makers 

Association, Detroit dip. 
17114 black walnut show-case, Cabinet Mak- 

ers Association dis 
174, 175, 176 fine and elegant specimens of 

wigs, W. Fewins, Detroit: dis. 

197 a wig, Wm. Clay, a dip. 

279 Wm Bostwick, a unique show case trans 

75 best earthen ware trans & 2 
195 sash fasteners, Edwards, Nims & Co. 


Pittsburgh 2 
339 Arnold’s sash lock, P. Hamelin, Detroit trans 
204 metallic letters and figures, J P Cohen do 
205 large bird cage and birds, J F Ham- 
bergber, trans 
213 a case of silver ware, Geo. Doty dip. 
214, 215, 216 emery girder; saw set, drug- 
sifter &c., M F Booth, Cleveland Ohio, dip 
229 stucco ornaments, J Granger, Detroit, trans 
290 a patent iron fence post, J. R. Wilcox, 
Detroit dip 
191 to 194 varriety of store and dwelling 
house door-locks, sash fasteners &e., Ed- 


wards, Nims & Co., Pittsburgh ; dip 
289 earthen ware, D B Harrington, Spring- 
field trans & 1 


295 a lot of press brick, R H Hall, Detroit - 3 
313 a camera obscura, Featherslove & Wescott 
trans 
314 7 pieces ornamental castings, A Walcott 
Detroit diploma 
316 A bunch of sawed shingles, W Truesdail 
Diploma 
324 A French hat comformateur, Geo. Wiuter * 
i 
244 Jar molasses Candy, B Lee, Detroit, 1 
263, 264 specimens of Steamboat, Railroad 
and other Lamps, H Sangster, Buffalo, 
Diploma 
76 Silver plating, Door plates, &e. F W 
Burgess Detroit, Diploma 
180 Eighteen gilt frames, J Atkinson &Cov. 
Detroit Dip 
181 Oval looking glass and table, do Di 
182 Imitations of wood and marble do do 
183 Panel decorations for Rooms do do of 
Messrs. Atkinson &Co. all these articles 
were deserving of special notice 
13 cases regalia, T Armstrong, Detroit, 
Medal 
335 Firemans cap, Chas, R Page Detroit Dip 
336 2 doz. chrystaline soap balls, P Behn 


Cincinnati 
337 6 boxes shaving cream, do Trans 
338 copper teakettle made out of a half pen- 

ny, Penfield Detroit Dis 
1 to 5 Specimens of carved work worthy ofa 

special notice, by C R Latourneau Dip 


The Committee ou Essays have not yet report- 
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OUR PASSAGE HOME. 


oe 


It is with no ordinary feelings of satisfaction, that we 
again greet the readers of the Farmer. 


Our passage home was a delightful one, being accom- 
plished in about ten days. Nothing of special interest 
occurred upon the passage, except that we passed between 
two magnificent icebergs in latitude 48 and longitude 47, 
One of them was from a quarter to half a mile long, and 
from twoto three hundred feet high above the water, 
beautifully turreted,and presenting a majestic and fascina- 
ting appearance as it glittered in the Sun. Two-thirds of 
its depth was under water. 

A most unfortunate affair befel a couple of my German 
fellow passengers at the Astor House, where we put up. 
They had taken their baggage to their rooms, locked the 
door, and gone down to supper, and while they were eat- 
ing, their room was opened, their trunks broken open, 
and four thousand dollars in money taken. No trace of 
the perpetrators had been discovered when we left. The 
persons robbed were from Hamburgh—one of them was 
destined to New York, and the other to Valparaiso.— 
They were very gentlemanly in their deportment, and we 
had become much interested in them. They were left en- 
tirely destitute. 

From New York we came by the New York and Frie 
Railroad, and had we met;with no interruption,’we should 
have reached Detroit in about a day and a half from New 
York, and less than twelve days from Liverpool. But 
after proceeding, about one hundred miles from N. York 
we were brought to a stand by a collission of a train just 
before us with one coming from the West, by which two 
persons were so nearly killed, that they could not possi- 
bly survive long—and O what a sight! We read of such 
calamities—of persons being killed by collissionsof that 
sort, and think little of it—but to look upon their mang- 
led bodies, and hear their piercing cries, is quiet another 
thing—it is a spectacle we hope never again to wit- 
ness. 

Arriving at Dunkirk, we embarked on board the steam- 
er Lady Elgin, on Tuesday, the 21st ult., about one or two 
o’clock P. M., and proceeded on our way, the wind blow- 
ing hard. We made way against the storm, until we ar- 
sived within a few miles of Erie, when we were forced 
to put back, and returned to Dunkirk, but just escaping 
the rock as we entered the harbor, it being quite dark.— 
After lying by twenty-four hours, we started again, and 
had a fine passage to Detroit. The next day, the last day 
of the Fair, we bad the pleasure of taking many of our 
friends by the hand, and receiving their warm conguatu- 
lations, and it was exceedingly grateful to our feelings to 
be thus welcomed, after an absence of a year and a half 
from among them. 








TO THE FRIENDS OF THE FARMER. 


Our subscription list stands just where it stood when we 
left. Up to that time. it had advanced with giant stiides, 


trom the time the Farmer came into our hands, 
But is it to continue to stand still? Why, if we thought 


80. we would leave the country at once. “No, no, it will 
not stand still,” respond, methinks, hundreds of voices at 
once—and it will not. 

We have been at vast pains and expense, to give inter- 
est to the columns of the Farmer, by our foreign corres 
pondence, and it is certainly very grateful to our feelings 
to know, that it has been regarded with so general favor, 
That correspondence will be continued,in some form, thro’ 
the coming year, a3 we have materials in abundance o® 
hand to supply it, relating both, to the agriculture of Eu 
rope, and other matters. At the same time, the expenses 
of the establishment have been greatly increased by the 
substitution of fine type, by which the quantity of mat- 
ter in each No. has been almost doubled. 

And now, in view of all these things put together, and 
for the sake of the cause, is it too much to expect—thata 
vigorous effort will be made to extend its circulation far 
beyond its present limits ? Js tt too much to expect ? 

With the present quantity of matter we give, no agri- 
cultural paper in the Union, is published at a cheaper 
rate, not excepting the fifty cent papers, the price being 
still only 75 cents for clubs of a certain number. The 
premiums we offer will reduce it considerably lower to us. 

And every man may belong toa club, if he will. This 
is the way—let as many of you as feel interested in the 
matter, go to your Post Master, get him interested, and 
then act as his assistants in the matter, he transmitting the 
names and money. In this way wonders may be wrought. 
We owe many thanks for the efforts of our friends in 
years gone by. To the select few who have stood by us 
in the hour of trial, and helped us in from triumph to 
triumph, we naturally turn our eyeson the present emer- 
gency, and sure we are, that we shall not look to them, in 
vain. And then, we want tv bring to their aid a large 
number of new recruits—volunteers, men who will go into 
the thing heart and soul, from the love they bear to the 
cause. One thing is certain—our subscription list must 
be raised, some how, from something less than jive to ten 
thousand, 





PREMIUMS OFFERED. 





The following premiums are offered for new sub- 
scribers, for the next volume. 

To the person who will send us the largest number 
of subscribers, at 75 cents each, with the pay, we will 
give Ten Dollars in cash, the Five last volumes of the 
Michigan Farmer, half bound, and Two volumes of 
the Editor’s Travels in the East. 

To the person who sends us the next highest list, at 
75 cents each, with the pay, we will give Six Dollars 
in cash, the Five last volumes of the Farmer, and T'wo 
volumes of the Editor's Travels in the East. 

To those who will send us thirty names, at 75 cents 
each, with the pay, we will give the Five last volumes 
of the Farmer, and Two volumes of the Euitor’s Trav- 
els in the East. 

To those who will send us twenty subscribers at 
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75 cents each, with the pay, we will give two back 
volumes of the Farmer, and two volumes of the Edi- 
tor’s Travels in the East. 

To those who send us fifteen names, with the pay, 
we will give one back volume of the Farmer, and Two 
volumes of the Editor’s Travels in the East. 

For Ten subscribers we will give two volumes, and 
for Five subscribers, one volume of the Editor’s Tray- 
els in the East, or of the Michigan Farmer. 

The pay in all cases in advance, unless the agent 
becotnes responsible for its forthcoming soon. 

Michigan, the gem of the Lakes, is our chosen 
field, and here we shall delight to live, and 
labor, and die in the harness, but we cannot begin to 
accomplish our designs, while we can get access only 
to a few thousands of our ‘people. Our laim§ is no 
less than to make Michigan the leading agricultural 
State in the Union, and to raise all our people to a 
state of comfortable independence—and it can be 
done, but not without the earnest co-operation of our 
friends in every part of the State. Shall we have it ? 
Yes, yes, we shall have it. 

But we forget—we claim a large terrilory without 
the limits of the State; embracing some of the most 
valued friends of the Farmer. Upon their efficient co- 
operation, asin days past, we confidently rely. 

No new subscribers will be taken without payment 
in advance, or guarantied by the agent to be made 
within a short time. Those who wish extra copies of 
the Farmer to show, can be furnished on application. 
No Prospectus is necessary. 


Your humble servant, 
Warren Isnam. 





A NICE PRESENT. 


—__ 


Just as we were leaving England, we very unexpected. 
ly received a present, which to usis invaluable. Calling 
upon the Editors of the London Agricultural Magazine 
(a monthly, and the leading agricutural publication in the 
Kingdom) we gave them a few numbers of the Michigan 
Farmer, and requested an exchange. They said they 
would examine them, and I might call again, when they 
would let me know their decision. The numbers I left 
contained my letters from England, and as many of them 
were so highly spiced with phillipics against British in- 
stituttons, I thought likely they would demur. But upon 
calling again, they not only expressed a readiness to ex- 
change, but presented me the seven last volumes of the 
Magazine, each volume containing about a thousand pages, 
and ornamented with splendid steel engravings, the sub- 
gcription price being forty-two dollars. Had they been 
sent by mail, it would have raised the price to sixty-six 
dollars. 

These volumes contain all that is known of’ agriculture 
in the old world, and constitute a treasure of inestimable 
value, and we doubt whether another such is possessed in 
the country. 





EXPLANATION. 


It may be recollected by our readers, that in our 
wheat essay, we stated the expense of preparing the 
ground for, avd putting in the wheat crop, with once 
plowing, including seed, to be two dollars per acre, ac. 





cording to the farm book of Mr. Liaus Cone. At the 
same time, as though we feared there wus a mistake, 
we admitted that the expense might be double that 
amount, and yet a large profit be realized, on the new 
system. We nowjlearn that our suspicsions of a mis 
take were well founded, and that the expense wa 


four dollars instead of two. This explanation is not ne- 
cessary to set the matter right in the essay, for it 18 


abundantly qualified there; but it is due to Mr. Cone 
and we most cheerfully make it. 





WHAT HAS BECOME OF THEM. 





Information is earnestly solicited in reference to the nu- 
merous correspondenis, with which the Farmer was hon- 
ored when the editor left, eighteen months ago. What 
has become of them? Are they dead? That some few 
of them are stillin the land of the living, we have good 
evidence, but in regard to most of them we have the most 
alarming apprehensions. If they have indee.l, gone the 
way of all the earth, we would be greatly obliged if some 
of their friends would notify us of the fact, that we may, 
offer a tribute to their memory, in the furm of a decent 
obituary notice of each. They certainly deserve it, and 
the melancholy duty must be performed. 

We still entertain the hope, however, that they are yet 
alive. If so, we want them to relieve our anxieties, by 
taking their places in the Farmer without delay, for noth- 
ing short of that will afford satisfactory evidence that they 
are still breathing. 

One thing is certain, we shall not undertake to publish 
the Farmer without them, so that, dead or alive, if they 
want thepaper they must make their appearance. 

Pleasant indeed, is the memory of the days that are 
past, when we worked shoulder to shoulder in the good 
cause. Shall it be so no more? 





OAKLAND COUNTY FAIR. 


—_—— 


The Oakland County Fair, came off on the 29th and 
30th of Sept. at Pontiac. We were upon the grounds a 
short time, and were highly gratified with what we saw. 
We have no space for detail, and can only say that the 
show was such as to sustain the high character of that great 
agricultural County. We would remark, however, that 
the fruit department exhibited a very great variety, and 
the apples were remarkably large and fair for this season. 
The dairy department also, and especially the butter, 
showed exceedingly well, and finer potatoes no one need 
ever set eyes on. 

The Oakland County Society, of which Lixus Cove is 
President, and H. N. Howarp, Secretary, has, in one pat* 
ticular, shown a spirit of enterprise beyond thatof any 
other in the State, so far as our knowledge extends, in the 
purchase of a field of several acres, eligibly located, ad- 
joining the village, on which they purpose erecting per- 
manent buildings to accommodate their annual exhibi- 


We had the pleasure of taking many of our old friends 
by the hand. 

Ratner Tarpy.--We are surprised to learn from the 
books of the establishment, that something less than one 
half the subscriptions to the Michigan Farmer, for thp 
last two years, remain unpaid. We hardly know how to 
account for this. 
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{> In the preceding paragraph, we have expressed sur- 
prise, that so many of our subscribers are in arrears, but 
we are told that the past has been an exceedingly hard 
year for our farmers. This year, however, will open with 
brighter prospects. The wheat crop is said never to have 
been better, and it bearsa remunerating price. The price 
of all other kinds of produce is unusually high, sufficient- 
ly so, probably, to make up for their deficiency in quan- 
tity We hope. therefore, that all who are in arrears, will 
transmit the small amount due with the least practicable 
dclay, and thus save themselves the expense, and us the 
trouble of sending 1n agent to collect it. 
say, “the amount dne from me is small, and it will make 
but little difference, if payment be delayed.’ But what 
if all were to reason in the same way—what would be- 
come of us? 


Each one may 


We very much need it. 





DESERVING OF NOTICE. 





We trust we shall not do violence to the feelings of our 
numerousand distinguished corps of correspondents, if we 
call them by name, or those of them which occur to us, 
The anonymous ones will of course, escape, and some 
others we may not think of. The following, however, are 


Charles Ward, Greenfield; R. 


fresh in our memory, viz : 


: : EDT TA aan eT ae er 
mei;’ F. A. Williams, Pontiac; Ezra Rood, Detroit; O. K, 
D., do.; W. S. Crafts, Sharon; Loyola, Florence; P. J, 
McCreary, Schoolcraft; L. L. B. Genessee; Emily, Mar 
shall; Amos Mead, Plymouth; “Shiawassce;” P. W. Whip- 
ple, Ingham; H. Post, Victor; Wetmore, Kent coun- 
ty. 

But we find it impossible to finish the list in the pres 
ent number. We mostsincerely thank them for past fy 
vors, and trust they are but an earnest of what is yet t 
Who will appear in our next No,? 





come, 





THE STATE FAIR 








Our Fourth Annual Fairis ended, and without rain~ 
Loud were the censures against the Executive Committee 
on Monday preceding, while the rain poured down from 
morning till night. for holding the Falr at the time of the 
Autumnal Equinox, but it was found afterwards, that th 
storm came purposely to lay the dust, and afford us a pleas 
saut time. <A better time could not have been desired, It 
is, however, a precarious time for holding a fair, and 
should be avoided if possible. 

The present show has proven a very auspicious and 
promising one for the agricultural interests of the State 





There was a marked improvement throughout ; especiak 


Keut, Advian; Linus Cone, Oakland; Jeremiah Brown, | ly noticeable in the grade cattle, in horses, and in the de 
Battle Creck; Col. F. W. Curtenius, Kalamazoo; E. D.} partment of domestic manufactures. Mechanics Hall was 
Lay, and J.Starkweather, Ypsilanti; D. Cook, Jackson;} not as well filled as last year. which we were very sony 


Hon. J. D. Pierce, Ceresco; Gov. Ransom, and Hon. Chas. 
E. Stewart. Kalamazoo; A. C. Hubbard, Detroit; Hon. B. 
F. H. Witherell, do.; Andrew Y. Moore, Schooleraft; E. 





to see. There were some articles in this department how- 
ever, which deserve notice. One was a pump, combining 
the priuciples of a force and suction pump, by which a 


H. Bristol, Commerce; C.N. Beecher, Genesee; D. M. B.,| constant stream issued from the spout. By attaching a 
Livonia; Bela Hubbard, Detroit; Jonathan Shearer, Ply- | short piece of hose, water was thrown thirty or forty feet 


mouth; A. R. H., Romeo; D. Brown, Battle Creek; A. R.} 


We did not learn whether the owner of the right made 


Winchell, Columbia; C. A. Chipman, Avon; Nathan Al- | arrangements to supply this State or not. It is Newman’s 


drich, Edwardsburgh; B. Holmes, Pittsfield; J. L. Thomp- 


Patent. Tillinghast’s Premium Churn, was also on exh 


son, Greenfield; D.D. Bird, Unadilla; Wm. Craig, do.:| bition here, from Peutfield’s of Detroit, who have a quan- 


Goy. Throop, Kalamazoo; B. Stephens, Hickory Grove; 
Geo. Duffield, Detroit; S. Eldred, Climax; J. Gibbons, 
Raisin; D. W. C. Leach, Mundy; Dr. Pitcher, Detroit; A. 
T. Prouty, Kalamazco; Observer, Orion; O. K.S., Oshte- 
mo; Justus Gage, Dowagiac; F, B. Eldred, Climax; Flora, 
Ypsilanti; Jaue, do,; Kate R., Ann Arbor; Valeria, Dex- 
er; “Mary inthe Woods,” S. B. Noble, Ann Arbor; James 
Dougall, Canada; Gen. Oir, Laporte; H. F. Ray, Sinen- 
sis, Flushing; D. Pitman, Jackson ;8,, Detroit; James 
Dawson, Naukin; A D., Sharon; J. McAllister, Summer- 
ville; John M. Lamb, Dryden; “A Michigan Farmer;’’ 
Hiram Browr, North Plains; H. T. Baker, do.; Samuel 
Barstow, Detroit; R. E. Trowbridge, Middleville; Judge 
Burt, Mt. Vernon; M. A. Cravath, Pittsfield; R. Randall, 
Clinton; G. W. Gale, Ypsilanti; Jacob Porter, Schooleraft; 
John Doe, Albion; Geo. K. Smith. do.; Dr. Freeman, Kal- 
amazoo; F. V. Smith, Coldwater, F. Danforth, Olivet; 
“Otisco,” Ionia; D. K., Ann Arbor; E. A, Burlington, B. 
Peckham, Albion; J. S. Emmet; Ephraim S. Walker, 
Flint: “Barry,” Barry county; W.S. Hall, Bedford; M, 
A. Frost, Flint: Aon G., Marshall: “Junior,’? Mason; 
“Woman” Wheatland: J. S. Emmet; O. C. Comstock, 
Marshall; W. Beal, Rollin; Wm. Dougherty, Berrien; A, 
N. Otis, Greenfield; ‘Ontwa,? Adamsville; A. McMath, 
Niles; Wm. Miller, Portage Prairie, Ia.; J. B. Marsh, Eck- 
ford; B. M. T. Brooklyn; ‘Richard.’ Niles; ‘M.,’ Victor ; 





J.T. Wilson, Jackson; B. Hodge, Buffalo; ‘A Prairie Far- 


tity on hand, There were many other things deserving 
vf notice, but we must pass along to the Hall of Domes 
tie Manufactures and Field Crops. 

Here we find a great improvement on former years, in 
substantialarticles of domestic manufacture ; such as bub 
ter and cheese, of which there was a most excellent show 
for us, showing plainly that our farmers huve come to be- 

ieve that dairying may be made as profitable as grain 1a 

sing. We noticed some beautiful specimens of flour from 
Niles, put up in common barrels as it should be. There 
were three barrels, each ground from a different variety 
of wheat. It will be seen by the list of premiums which 
variety the committee considered best. Time and space 
would fail us to speak of all the deserving articles in this 
department. We go on to the implements. 

The first thing which draws the attention here is “At 
kins’ Reaper and Raker combined, exhibited and owned 
by Mr. J.S. Wright, Esq., Editor of the Prairie Furmer, 
Chicago. It isa novel machine. The grain is cut and 
falls back upon a table or platform, and then by a picoe 
of simple machinery, a rake, acting as if a human head 
and arm directed and guided it, reaches round and draws 
the grain to one side, against a sheet iron surface of suffr 
cient size, which then, with the grain held firmly against 
it, turns and drops the bundle bebind. The rake then 
reaches round again for another bundle, and so on, drop 

ng the bundles abcut twelve feet apart. The maqhine 
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eems to work easily, being drawn by asingie 8paa of 
horses. Its weight is 1,245 lbs, It can be adjusted, with 
vary little trouble to cut grass also, by detaching the raker 
and removing the platform. This isa new machine, and 
gives promise of being the best yet known. It is certain- 
ly a most ingeniously contrived, yet simple, machine. — 
Price at Chicago is $175. 

Emery’s & Wheeler’s Rail Road Horse Powers, are on 
the gronnd as usual, andthe boys are busy playing horse 
om their endless platforms. A large assortment of plows 
are here from Ruggles & Co., Boston, and from Starbuck, 
of Troy ; also the cast iron beam,and most important of 
al] the “Michigan Double Plow.” This is an admirable 
implement, and should and will be extensively introduced. 
There areseveral kinds of wheat drills; but the simplest, 
and we should judge, from simple observation, the best, is 
Haviiand’s manufactured at Ann Arbor. We hope he will 
reduce the price toa fair living profit, and thus introduce 
itgencrally throughout the State. There are also coru 
auellers, and cob-crushers, straw-cutters and root pullers, 
Geldes harrow and iron cultivators and wheel cultiva- 
tors, &e., de. 

As we are near the sheep pens, we will pass round and 
look at them. Here are a large number of pens of for- 
eign she>p, no better than our own, a little further on.— 
Taree pens of South Downs, pur bloods, the handsomest 
sheep in the world, and the easiest kept, and the owner 
tells us that he obtains a good price for the wool. We 
notice but few Saxuns; but the great number of French 
Mevinos in the pens indicates the esteem in which this 
breed is held. 

Swive.—There are some fine animals. A litter of se- 
ven pigs owned by Charles Smith, of Redford, of the Bye- 
field breed, are very fine. Mr. S. informed us that he 
makes 309 hogs of these when nine months old. He keeps 
no store hogs through winter, as he believes it to be an 
unpaying practice. He fats his march pigs. There 
are also some excellent specimens of Berkshires, but we 
were unable to learn the owners. The breed appears to 
be getting into favor again. It has been too long and se- 
verely denounced. 

Carrie.—This is a department of growing interest and 
Improvement. In grade animals there is a great gain — 
The Devons are not out in so large numbers as last year, 
but all other classes are better represented. There are a 
large number of very fine animals of a cross of Durham 
and Devon, retaining the size of the former and cvlor of 
the latter, which makes them very attractive. The cross 
is without doubt a judicious one. Among this class we 
noticed a bull, owned by Samuel Yerkes, of Northville, 
two years old past, a very Jarge fine animal. In our opin- 
ion he was not much surpassed by any animal on the 
ground. We understood Mr. Yerkes, that he has this ani- 
ml forsale. He wo¢ld be an important acquisition to 
any neighborhood, and we think he will not long be wan- 
ting a purchaser. The Short Horns are admirable. Not 
being acquainted with the owners of all, we cannot de- 
signate all that are deserving of notice. Mr. Sly, of Ply- 
mouth, had several excellent animals, among which was a 
two year old Bull, which attracted particular notice. He 
was a noble animal. He alsoexhibited a Calf, six months 
old, as large as a common yearling, possessed of excellent 
parts. C.W. Green, of Farmington, showed some fine 
grade animals. Of foreign stock, Mr. Askew, of Canada: 


exhibited some very fine animals, Mr. A. deserves great 
credit for the efforts he is making to improve the stock of 
Western Canada. Of working oxen we will speak here- 
after, 

Horsrs.—The meagre display in this department last 
year was more than counterbalanced by the great number 
of noble animals at the present show. Almost every part 
of the State was well represented. The breeding of hor- 
ses has just begun to attract attention in this State, and 
the interest taken in the matter is very strong. {twill not 
do for us to particularize and give our opinion as to the 
respective,and comparative merits of the different ani- 
mals exhibited. We know the sensitiveness of the differ- 
ent owners, and we do not desire to injure the feclings of 
our best friends. There are three animals, however, to 
which we must call especial attention. These are the 
Morgan Horse Black Hawk, owned by E., Arvold, of 
Dexter, Bucephalus, owned by Andrew Y. Moore, of 
Schoolcraft, and Sampson, (we think thisis the name,) 
owned by Marshall & Tare of Adrian. Wedid not know 
before, and we were much surprised to learn, that there 
was a horse of Morgan blood in our State. The horse 
spoken of above, shows all the excellent points of this 
noted breed. He was sired by the world renowned Black 
Hawk, of Vermont, of whom he is almost a fae simile— 
He has great ease and elegance of action. Mr. Moore’s 
horse possesses great activity, which was well shown off 
when Mr. M. rode him around the ring. {fe is well trained 
and has great endurance. There were many excellent 
brood mares and colts, of which we cannot speak sepo- 
rately. Asa whole, the show was a great honor to the 
State. We must omit further remarks tll some future 


time. 
POULTRY. 


“Where is Dr. Freeman? Is Dr. Freeman here?” 
These were the first questions asked when any one 
approached the chicken coops. Dr. Freeman is a 
| most industrious and successful breeder of poultry. 
Though weare no fowl fancier,yet we can as readily dis 
tinguish a well bred chick, as a well bred animal.— 
The appearance of the Dr’s fowls denote purity of 
blood. Their color, shape and other traits are uni- 
orm, which is never the case with fowls or animals, 
which are not closely bred. This uniformity of char- 
acter is a certain guide in judging of the purity of 
blood. Dr. F.,had a large number of fowls of the 
different varieties, viz: the Shanghais, Cochin Chinas, 
Dorkings, Maylays and Kent County, Bantams, &c., 
all in fine order, evincing good management in breed- 
ing and keeping. He devotes, we are told, nearly his 
whole time to this matter. Hissuccess, so far, not on- 
ly in breeding but also in awakening an interest in 
the improvement of poultry, is wonderful. When he 
began writing on the subject, three years ago, he was 
ridiculed; now a deep interest is felt in the matter in 
every part of the State, which was plainly shown by 
the great number of pairs sold at this Fair. 

Mr. J. W. Childs, had a coop of noble creatures, of 
the Shanghai breed. Mr. Wiley, also had several fine 
jowls of this breed. 

Mr. Frudden, exhibited a coop of Grey Chittagongs. 
Among them was a cock of monstrous size. He will 
eat grain off the top of a flour barrel with a consider- 
«ble length of neck to spare. These are very fine. 
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ADDRESS, 

Delivered before the Michigan State Agricultural Sneiety, 
at tis l'ourth Annual Fair, held at Detroit, Sept. 22d, 
23d, and 24th, 1X52. 





BY JUSTUS GAGE. 


Mr. President—Ladies and Gentlemen:—It has been 
questioned, by an eminent political writer and philan. 
thropist, whether a sufficiency of good is obtained by 
means of Agricultural Fairs, to compensate for the 
time and money expended in getting them up, and 
attending them ! 

Some important object—the acquisition of some 
great and substantial benefit to individuals and to 
community, most certainly, ought to be had in view, 
in calling together so vast a multitude of industrial 
citizens, aud professional men ;—in bringing here such 
an array of animals and vegetables, of fruits and flow- 
ers, of implements and manufactures as we have wit- 
hessed for two days past. What is that object? 

We live, and labor, in a good measure, for the grati- 
fication, which 'ife and labor afford. Whatever is 
calculated to afford a wholesome physical, moral and 
mental gratification, is, therefore deserving our atten- 
tion and patronage. If nothing more than such grat- 
ification were sought, in getting up a State Fair :-— 
such an exhibition of the fruits of the earth ;—of grains 
and vegetables;—of almost all kinds of domestic ani- 
mals useful to man, and in their highest approximated 
“iat: Algom an array of implements in aid of 

uman labor, and human progress, indicative of the 
mechanical ingenuity and creative industry belonging 
to our State, must, to every well balanced mind,—to 
every well wisher to humanity, affurd an amount of 
rational enjoyment, amply sufficient to compensate 
fur the expense, of money and time, necessarily at- 
tending it. 

But the mere gratification arising from such an ex- 
hibition,—from a consciousness of what we are, in 
contrast with what, as a State we have been;—the 
progress we have made, from the first settlement of 
our State, fifteen or sixteen years ago, to the present 
time, and the indications of healthful progress yet to 
come, here presented, is but an incidental pleasure. 
Other, higher, and more important objects, are, or 
should be had in view in the patronage we bestow 
upon the Siate Agricultural Society. 

Whatever is calculated to arouse the mind to ac- 
tion,—to produce emulation,—to creale a desire to ex- 
cel in that which is excellent,—to call forth the crea- 
tive industry of the country, and give it proper direc- 
tion, come properiy within the range of objects to be 
accomplished by our Agricultural Fairs. 

These objects may be classed under the following 
heads: First, the increase of national wealth and 
power. 2d, Vhe increase of individual wealth, com- 
tort and happiness. 3d, The social, moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of ourselves and others. 

The means in our possession, for the creation of na 
tional wealth are incalculable. But our available na- 
tional wealth is made up, mostly, of the wealth of the 
individuals who compose the government; and this in- 
dividual wealth is bassed upon the creative industry 
of our evergetic and intelligent population. For 
however rich may be our soil, it is, comparatively 
worthless without the application of labor, more er 
Jess intelligently applied, in fitting it for the produc- 
tion of grass and grain, of fruits and vegetables. 
However abundant the timber in our extensive forests, 
or rich and inexh+ustible our mines of iron, Jead and 
copper; or even of gold and silver, they are alike val- 
ueless,without the application of labor, andthe exercise 
of ingenuity and skill to give them shape and furm for 
convenience and use. 

I have not the means of knowing—and, indeed it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, for any one hav- 
ing the best means our country affords, to compute, 
accurately, the vast amount of wealth, created or pro- 
duced, annually, by the labor, ingenuity aud skill of 

the inhabitants of these United Siates. 





A learned member of Congress, in a speech, deliw 
ered in the house, last March, estimates the agricultur- 
al wealth of the country, bassed upon the census re- 
turns of 1850, at 1,281 millions of do'lars. I have 
consulted a table of products, preprred for the year 
1846, consisting of the following articles; Indian 
corn,* flour, oats, rye, barley and other grains, hay, 
een tobacco, cotton, rice, sugar, hovey, molasses, 

eans aud peas; amounting, according to prices then 
current, to over 1,000 millions of dollars. If to this 
were added, lumber, wool, beef, pork, butter, cheese, 
mutton, veal, poultry, eggs, fruit and garden vegeta 
bles, it would swell the amount to several hundred 
millions more. According to the census of 1850, the 
single article of wool, not included in the above table, 
amounted to fifty-three millions of pounds, worth 
thirty-six millions of dollars. Then the value of hor 
ses, mules, and working cattle annually increase 
would come in to fill out the table, and swell this 
enormous amount of agricultural products to many 
millions more. Noristhisall. A large share of the 
products of our country, are, as in the above list, but 
raw materials,to be manufactured into various arti- 
cles of utility and ornament, by which their value is 
increased to an incalculable amount. Lumber for in- 
stance, amounting to many millions of dollars, as a 
raw material, by its conversion into dwellings, and 
other buldings; into shipping; into all kiads of vehi- 
cles; into furniture, musical instruments and other ar- 
ticles for ornament or use, is enhanced, perhaps twen- 
ty-fives times its original value. So of iron oar, which 
in its crude state is worth no more than six dollars per 
ton ; when purified, wrought and refined, and manu- 
factured into the various kinds of utensils of husband- 
ry, and mechanism; into all kinds of machinery, edged 
tools and fine cutlery, is in some instances, enhanced 
a hundred times in value.- The same may be said of 
wool and cotton, hemp, flax and silk, which in their 
manufactured state are worth many times the value of 
the raw material; forming a new product, not of the 
farm, but of the workshop; goiny to show the vast 
import which should be attached to mechanical in- 
dustry, ingenuity and skill in counexion with our 
agricultural wealth. 

But in estimating the value of the products of our 
country, we should go still further, and take into cons 
sideration whatever is brought into market; whether 
from the ocean or the land, from our inland seas and 
rivers, or from our forests and our mines. The single 
article of fuel, produced from the forests and the coal- 
beds, is worth, at least seven millions of dollars. To 
this should be added, pitch, tar, turpentine, and the 
whole produce of the fur trade. The produce from our 
fisheries is worth several millions more. The products 
from our mines of iron, copper, tin, lead, zinc, mercu- 
ry, silver, and gold, amount annually to more than 4 
hundred millions of dollars. So that, perhaps it would 
not be an over estimate, to state the actual value, of 
the annual products of the United States, brought in- 
to market by the industry and skill of the inhabitaats, 
to be, at least 2,000 millions of dollars. 

Now, one object of agricultural fairs is, to bring 
these manufactured articles—these products of out 
farms and our workshops into notice—into competi- 
tion—into market;—to awake attention to what we 
are;—to what we have done, and are doing; and whab 
with the fostering care of government, in aid of our 
own exertions, we can yet do, for the support of man; 
for ornamenting our country. with fruiiful ficlds, and 
flourishing cities; toward making labor honorable,and 
the laborer intelligent, prosperous and happy. 

I have not attempted to bring this incalculable 
amount of wealth, created or produced annually by 
the industry of our citizens, on the farm and in the 
workshop, together with the inexhaustible resources 
of our country, in boundless forests, rich mines, an 
millions of acres of unoccupied lands, to our notice, for 
the purpose of self laudation;—to gratify national 





*The cencus of 1850 makes the corn crop amount to 591,586,053 
bushels. 
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ride; or tohelp outa speech ia glorification of what, 
y the blessings of Providence, we happen to possess. 
I have higher,--more impertant objects in view. I 
wish to call your attention to the importance of your 
own products,—the products of your own labor and 
skill, in a commercial, and a nationa! point of view;— 
their importance in the support of human existence, 
human comfort and happiness; that we may thence 
learn our own weight,—our relative importance in the 
scale of humanity: and in the substantial frame work 
of our national power. Because when men have 
learned theirtrue position in society; when they know 
the importance of that position to the stability of po- 
litical and social institutions, and the general well- 
being of man; the consciousness of the responsibility 
resting upon them, gives, rise to more ardent impul- 
ses,—more energy of action,—a more intelligent and 
wider range of thought; thus fitting them to fill that 
position, and to discharge its duties to their own ad- 
vantage, aud to the profit of the State. 

I have still another object in view: Itis, to call the 
attention of government to these facts; to add further 
conviction to the conviction already begining to be 
felt, that, in this country, over and above all others, 
the wealth, intelligence, and well directed efforts of the 
people, form the bases of its political power ;--indeed 
of 21] the power and stability it possesses; and to force 
the conclusion in favor of the propriety and importance 
on the part of the government, of bestowing a portion 
of its attention and patronage, to the moral, physical 
aud intellectual elevation of its industrial citizens, by 
aiding the march of agricultural and mechanical im- 
provement, aud scientific investigation. 

Hitherto but little, very little, has been done, in our 
country, by government, for the encouragement Jf in- 
dustry, in making labor honorable, by a judicious be- 
stowal of its patronage upon the industrial institu- 
tions which have been formed.. Indeed it appears to 
have been seriously doubted, by many in the halls of 
the National and State Legislatures, and by many of 
our citizens at large, whether government has any 
constitutional right, or power, to bestow its patronage 
in that direction; or whether anything which govern- 
ment couid do, had it the power, would be effectual in 
accomplishing the object intended. But still the senti- 
ment is begining to prevail, in several of the States, and 
in ours as well as others, that governments are institu- 
ted for other purposes, than those of war, conquest, 
and the punishment of crime. The truth,—the great 
fundamental truth, is beginning, to be understood, that 
the chief end of government is, to encourage,—to call 
forth and aid the industrial energies of the people ;— 
to educate the people, that their efforts may be di- 
rected by intelligence; and by these means prevent 
crime, rather than make laws for the punishment of 
criminals. 

Still as there ismuch conservative feeling to be over- 
come,—miuch ignoranee in regard to the legitimate 
ends and duties of government to do away, anda world 
of prejudice among the people themselves, to be re- 
moved, l-efore this great truth can be fully carried out 
in practice by the powers of government. 

My own opinion is, that money raised by taxation, 
or otherwi-e, from the people, should, in part at least, 
be appropriated in aid of agricultural and mechanical 
industry ;—that, in as much as the strength and wealth 
of the State, is mainly based on the industry and well 
directed effurts of the people; all money appropriated, 
judiciously, to stimulate that industry, and give it 
proper direction, would react a hundred fold upon the 
wealth, prosperity and stability of the State; and, of 
course, would come properly within the sphere of its 
legitimate powers. 

The power of the general government, might be ex- 
erted, constitutionally and efficiently, for the promo- 
tion of the-e objects, in two ways: First, incidental- 
ly, by a judicious system of internal improvement ; by 
making uavigable all our principle rivers ; making 
safe and convenient our principle seaboard and lake 
harbors; and by aiding in the construction of rail- 
roads aod canals, where most needed for national 





purposes, io the speedy transmission of the mails, and 
the munitions of war or defence ; thus while rendering 
the country safe from external war, or internal discon- 
teut, promoting the arts of peace, by giving new and 
more powerul impulses to agricultural, mineral and 
mechanical effort, in bringing all parts of our widely 
extended and diversified country into proximity and 
direct intercourse, thus equalizing the advantages of 
all, by making a speedy and safe transmission to mar- 
ket, of all the products of labor or of skill. 

2d, By contributing direct aid; in the formation and 
transactions of a great national, industrial associa- 
tion, to which all regular organized Siate associations, 
for the improvement of agriculture and the arts, might 
be auxiliary, for the transmission of useful informa- 
tion among the people by means of public fairs, the 
publication and distribution of books, periodicals and 
newspapers devoted to the advancement of agricul- 
ture and the arts; and in the establishment of agri- 
cultural schools, upon such principles, as would ren- 
der them equally accessible to all; the establishment 
of model farms; the importation of choice breeds o 
animals; and the propagation of such plants as are 
now raised in particular localities of the earth only, 
but which might, when once introduced, be raised to 
individual profit, and national advantage in our own 
country. 

That such things will yet be done;—that such en- 
couragement will yet be rendered in aid of labor, and 
the increase of individual and nationa! wealth, intel- 
ligence and power,I fully believe. ‘The lead taken 
by several State Legislatures in aid of Agricultural 
Societies, by direct legislative enactments, (among 
which I am proud to name the State of Michigan) 
and the incipient steps already taken for the formation 
of such a national association as above indicated, are 
but the foreshadowings of good things yet to come, 
and ef great things yet to be done. The signs of the 
times are propitious;—the mighty masses, of our indus- 
trial citizens have reason to “thank God and take 
courage.” 

In concluding this part of my remarks, let me furth- 
er say: that in order to hasten these desirable results, 
two things are particularly requisite: First, to make 
good use of the advantages already possessed, and of 
the patronage already bestowed by the legislative body 
of the State; and second; to give a direct and general 
expression of our wish,—our wil/, if you please, that 
legislation should take this wholesome—this requisite 
course in the accomplishment of the nations best guod, 
by giving fuli encouragement to every manly and hon- 
orable effort of productive industry. Let it be borne 
constantly in mind, that in this country, the will of 
the people is law;—that government is made up of 
the people, and its affairs well or illy regulated, in 
proportion as ignorance, idleness and vice, on the one 
hand; or virtue, industry and intelligence on the othes 
prevail in the community; and that the best remedy 
for the evils that beset civilized communities, is, to 
render intelligence and industry honorable and profit- 
able; and idleness, profligavy and ignorance disgrace- 
ful, by whom practiced or by whom possessed. 

The second part of my subject takes into considera- 
tion such suggestions, as are calculated to have a 
bearing upon individual wealth, convenience and hap- 
piness among the rural and industrial population of 
our country. 

The mere possession of wealth,—the increase of rich- 
es for the sake of large possessions, is not what I aim 
at. This, without the aid of an enlightened taste, to 
appreciate the advantages of wealth, and to appro- 
priate it to good uses, in beautifying home, and mul- 
tiplying the conveniences and comforts of life, is at- 
tended, often, with more evil than good. But what I 
seek, is the increase of individual wealth, for the sake 
of the increase of the sum total of human enjoyments, 
in the aids derived to human progress, in ail that is 
great good and ennobling. 

One of the first requisites to good farming is, a cor- 
rect practical knowledge of farming operations in all 
its various branches. Theory alone will not do. We 
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must have theory and practice combined. We must 
not only know how it is tobe done; but also how to do 
it. We must be able to demonstrate our theory by 
practical operations. You might as well expect suc- 
cess, in mechanical operations of any kind, on the 
pait of one who had studied the principles of mechan- 
ism in books only, and who had never acquired the 
use of tools, by which to reduce those principles to 
practice; as to expect successful farming on the part 
of one who had studied agriculiure as a science mere- 
ly, buthad no knowledge of its practical operations. 

Much has been said, and written, concerning the ne- 
cessity and propriety of agricultural schools, for the 
education of farmers sons, and others, in the science 
of farming. It would be well, so far as scientific 
principles, not developed by practical farming is con- 
cerned, to establish such schools, and to educate our 
children in them; for farming will yet be reduced to 
scientific principles, and the light of science guide all 
its operations But the best school, and the most ef- 
ficient, perhaps, at least under present circumstances, 
and for long years to come, is, or should be, at home, 
on the farm, amid the operations of practical farming. 
Hence if we establish public schools for the education 
of those who wish to make farming their business, it 
should be in connexion with model farms, conducted 
by scientific, practical, hard working men;—men who 
will learn their pupils héw to work, whilst they in- 
struct them in the mysteries of scientific principles. 

But whether such schools be established or not; you, 
gentlemen, who are farmars, should strive with all 
energies you possess, and by the application of all 
the means in your power, to make your own homes, 
schools for the education of farmers’ sons, and your 
own farms, model farms ou which to demonstrate prac- 
tically, the scientific principles vou teach, or would 
have taught to your children. When this is done, the 
good work will have been commenced at the right 
place. 

On this subject of home schools, and model farms, I 
have something more to say. It appears to me, the 
right place for the great work of agricultural improve- 
ment to commence, is at home among ourselves. 

What then is there to be learned at these home 
schools? And how is it to be taught? I answer, 
there is much to be learned—and much that cannot 
be so well learned elsewhere;—much which cannot be 
taught at any other school of a more public character. 

Ferhaps there is no business, that requires a more 
judicious outlay of capital—a more careful and well 
judged management in all its parts, to insure actual, 
and steady profit, than that of farming. I do not 
mean that ruff and:tumble, headlong, guess-and-reckon 
operation, by many called farming; for in that case, 
the less outlay of capital is the wiser economy. But 
I mean, by a judicious outlay of capital, that equal 
and wise distribution of surplus means, among those 
most essential measures, and necessary operations in 
conducting the business of farming in a farmer-like 
manner, in order to ensure the greatest amount of pre- 
sent and future profit or advantage. 

This, of course, will take into consideration, the 
amount, if any, to be expended in the purchase of ad- 
ditional land;—the amount to be appropriated to 
bring new lands under cultivation;—in the erection of 
additional buildings;--in the purchase of improved 
breeds of cattle, horses, sheep or hogs ; all requiring 
the exercise of a practical judgment as to what con- 
stitutes good land, and the right kind of stock to be 
bred upon the farm, as well as to the actual amount of 
stock of different kinds the farm can accommodate 
without interfering with other needful branches of 
farming operations. Where can all this be so well 
learned, by farmers’ sons, as at home, under the super- 
intendance of parental solicitude, aided by the de- 
monstration of actual results, and the cool calculating 
judgment of a practical farmer ? 

Again; to be a good farmer, a man must be inde- 
pendent; that is, he must be in possession of available 
means and resources to pay his obligations when they 
falldue. This requires economy, and prudent man- 








agement,in all his operations. There is no use of 
disguising the fact, that, a large share of the whole 
farming community, as well as other classes, are heav- 
ily encumbered with debt. This has been the case 
heretofore. both at the East, and the West; and the 
result we all know:—-a general break-down of business 
men,—the ruin of thousands,—the distress of all. A 
similar result must be expected in future, unless we 
learn to practice upon stricter rules of prudent econo- 
my. We mey tinker the government as we please; 
—we may plead retrenchment and reform at the seat 
of National and State legislation ;—we may go in for 
a change of National policy,—all of which, if lonest- 
ly carried out in practice, would be productive of some 
good; but it, would not reach the seat of the difficulty. 
Retrenchment and reform to be productive of good 
to the general prosperity, must begin at home. There 
must be a change of policy inthe domestic affairs of 
private families throughout our whole community. 

The difficulty so frequently experienced in our mon- 
etary affairs, is sometimes charged to an inflation of 
fictitious capital,—to an enlargement of the paper 
currency of the country,—to an overexiension of the 
business and trade of our large commercial and mer- 
cantile establishments, &c. The bank breaks, or re- 
fuses to discount;—the commercial establishinent fails 
for want of bank accommodations, &c.; and here our 
attention is apt to be drawn, as the commencement 
and cause of the convulsions, which so often disturb 
the peace and order of society. But, gentlemen ; in 
reasoning thus, we begin at the wrong end of the chain. 
We attempt to trace the chain of cause and effect the 
wrong way. We forget that the bank is not a produe- 
ing establishment,—that it merely holds, or should 
hold and represent the productive industry and crea- 
tive energies of the people. When the bank breaks, it 
is because there is a failure of productive industry, or 
economical management elsewhere ;—and that is with 
ourselves. Whenever we buy mere than we can pay 
for, we begin to loose our independence. Whenever 
our farms and our workshops yield less than suflicient 
to meet our out-goes, the cause of general bankruptcy 
has commenced. We fail to pay thecountry merchant, 
because we have traded beyond our means. The 
country merchant fails, in consequence, to pay the city 
merchant. The city merchant fai's to pay the domes- 
tic and foreign manufacturer, The shrewd men of 
capital—the bankers—see the true cause of the diffi- 
culty, and refuse to accommodate, and a general 
break-down is the consequence. The balance of trade 
turns out to be against the Republic in favor of foreign 
countries, because we buy too much abroad, that 
could be as well produced at home, or done without; 
which drains the country of its surplus capital. The 
balance of trade is against the country towns, in favor 
of the large cities ; because we buy more of the cities 
than the country can pay for; and hence we find the 
true cause of commercial distress, to cenire, not in the 
banks, nor in our large mercantile establishments; but 
in the farm and the workshop; in luxury and extrava- 
gance at home; in false pride; in idleness or perver- 
ted industry, or want of economy among the produo- 
ing classes of our country. To remedy these evils,— 
to produce reform in these respects—to promote indi- 
vidual independence, requires prudent torethought,— 
a well judged economy in every department of human 
industry. These are to be learned at home, and prac- 
ticed where they are learned. 

Again, to be a good farmer, a man must be a good 
calculator. All his calculations as to the amount of 
business to be done, improvements to be made, or 
erops to be raised during a given period, must be 
strictly in accordance with his ability to accomplish, 
and all the parts of the whole plan of operations for 
the entire year, or series of years, must be so arranged 
that the accomplishment of the one, will not interfere 
with the accomplishment of any of the others. In 
short, every thing mecesssary or essential to the 2e- 
complishment of each separate part of the year, must 
be foreseen and provided for; so that when the im. 
portani time comes, the work can be done without de 
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lay, and be easily and speedily executed. A man who 
possesses, and can put in practice this talent of plan. 
ning his business,--of providing beforehand all the 
means for successful execution, and, of course, for ac- 
complishing what he undertakes at the proper time, 
must, in the nature of things be a prosperous, and an 
independent man. 

Allthings around such aman moveon smoothly. Or- 
der and harmony pervade all his measures; for he has 
a time for everything, and everything in its time; as 
well «s a place for every thing, and every thing in its 

lace. And though he performs twice the amount. of 

usiness or labor of his uncaleulating neighbor, he has 
yet leisure to read. to write, to think ; and some time 
to devote to those public duties, which every man, in 
some degree, owes to human society. This kind of 
habit, or talent, can, to some exient at least, be ac- 
quired uo where else, so well, as at home, on the farm. 

Again, successful farming demands exercise of constant 
care, and a good judgment in the selection aud manage- 
ment of stock. It is of little consequence what your 
breeds ave, or how much they may have cost you, unless 
you manage well. For in the hands of careless, neg):geut 
farmers; the finer the breed, the more worthless they be- 
come. It may, therefore, be laid downas a general rule ; 
that, a farmer should keep his cattle, horses, hogs and sheep 
fatr orif not fat, yetin prime order. But how is this to 
be done? | answer; very easily—Ist by good feeding. 
2d by kind usage; and 3d by good sheltering, But can 
poor men;—men of small capital, afford to keep such 
atuck, and in such condition? Again I answer ;—Such 
men “can’t afford to do any thing else.’ Such men are 
the very ones tokeep the best breeds they can possibly 
procure; to improve all they can upon what they have 
got, and keep them in good condition, in order to realize 
the greatest amount of actual profit upon the capital in- 
vested. 

We feed our hogs, whilst in the process of fattening, ali 
we can make them eat, for the purpose of making them 
yield the greatest amount of pork ;—flesh and lard being 
the vield or profit on swine. But is there no profit arising 
from their healthful and vigorous growth previous to the 
fattening season ? : 

We keep sheep, mainly for their wool. Now what 
makes flesh on swine, will also make wooi on sheep ; and 
also flesh and tallow. And it is just as absurd to expect 
either of these, in profitable perfection, upon sheep, with- 
out 2 constant supply of nutritious food, drink, and shel- 
ter from drenching storms; as it would be to expecta 
good yield of pork, without a full supply of food in fat- 
tening your swine. But still there isanother matter to be 
taken into consideration, in order to obtain a good yield 
of pork or wool ; and that is,a good sized healthy frame, 
ou which to lay a coat of wool or flesh, But how are we 
to obtain a good sized healthy frame, without constant 
care as to good keeping during the proper season of their 
growth? Hence the propriety of the rule: “Keep your 
stock iu prime order atall times’ ;—for the profits aris- 
ing are us great during the season of their growth, as af- 
ter their full maturity ; and on many kinds of stock vast- 
ly greater. 

He who keeps thirty sheep in prime orde;, will obtain, 
at least, five pounds of wool per head through the flock— 
making 150 Ibs. Whilst he who keeps sixty sheep, and 
is, of course, twice as biga farmer, in common estimation, 
will, on scanty fare, and undue exposures, vbtain about 
two and a half pounds per head, making, also, exactly 150 
pounds of wool. Now, which of the two is the more in- 
dependent and successful farmer? Certainly, the one who 
has but half the mouths to feed, and but half the risks to 
run, and who obtains, at the same time, an equal quanti- 
ty of wool, and that of a better quality. Because his 
sheep are in most healthful and thrifty condition, and less 
liable to disease! Because. if he wishes flesh and tallow, 
his sheep will yield more than twice the amount per head, 
of the other flock ; and besides are ready for market at 
any time when called for. Because, the profits upon the 
first cost of the sheep, and the expense of keeping them, 
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not even yet believe, that a herd of sheep, with the best of 
care, can be made to produce five pounds of wool per 
head, through the flock,) that I know a man in Madison 
county, N. Y., who has a herd of some five hundred sheep 
which, by his care and judicious management, are made 
to yield an average of more than five pounds of clean wash- 
ed wool throughout the entire flock! But he tukes care 
of them. And he can afford to do so. Let ussee. 500 
sheep, at five pounds per head, will yield 2500 ibs, 500 
sheep at three pounds per head, will yield 1500 lbs, The 
difference is 1000 lbs; which, at forty cents a pound, 
comes to $400. Will not four hundred dollars pay a man 
for a little extra care and feed,in a herd of sheep’ And 
can a poor man,—a man of small capital, afford to doany 
thing else, than to bestow that extra amount of feed and 
care? But four hundred dollars is not all the advantage 
gained by such kind of management. His sheep are heal- 
thy, thrifty fine. His care and keeping make them so. 
The increase of his flock, in lambs, is great in proportion 
to that management, And the increased price at which 
such sheep and lambs wiil sell in any market, is still an 
additional profit. 

That man has neighbors who keep from fifty, to a hun- 
dred sheep, who get no morethan from three tu three and 
a half pounds of wool per head. They keep them in the 
ordinary way. It iscare and management that makes the 
difference. Fromthis you will perceive, it is not, the 
smaller the number, the greater the average vield, nor, 
the larger the number the less the average, that constitutes 
the ruleof good sheep husbandry ; but, it is, the better the 
management the greater the profit, be the number great or 
small, 

Similar remarks might be made, with equal truth, in 
regard to other kinds of stock. 

Who does not know, that a colt, forinstance, well kept, 
and judiciously managed, is as well, and even better, fit 
for market, at three and four years of aye,than one that 
has been obliged to take its chance, through all kinds of 
exposures, scanty fare, and rough usage, at five or six ?— 


| The growthand healthful waturity of this, and some oth- 


er kinds of stock, constitute their only real profit. And 
certainly, one or two years of risk, and_time saved, and 
early profit secured, is worthy some consideration, and ex- 
tra care in this kind of stock. 

To make the difference, between good and bad manage- 
ment, in rearing this kind of stock, more strikingly appa- 
rent, let us suppose two farmers, A. and B, commence the 
business of rearing horses for market, with one colt each. 
At the end of three years, A. by good care and good man- 
agement, has brought his colt so far to maturity that he is 
enabled to make sale of it for $100, which be immediate- 
ly reinvests in the purchase of four yearling colts at $25 
each ; which at the end of the next three years, he also 
sells at $100 each, making $400. This made less by $25 
the money invested in tue arst colt, leaves $375, on the 
growth of borses in six years. But B’s colt, from want 
of care, bad luck, or bad management, or no management 
atall, has now but just come to maturity, and sells for 
$100, this also made iess by $25, leaves B. $75, on the 
growth of horses for six years ;—the difierence between 
good and bad management is just $300. Let these two 
farmers, now reinvest, A, his $400; and B. his $100, in 
colts at $25 each ; and with similar management, the dif- 
ference, in the results, at the end of the uext six years 
will be the astonishing sum of $4800. 

So also, cows that are well kept, well housed, and pro- 
perly managed, can be made to yield, twice, thrice, yes, 
four times as much vilk and butter, or cheese, as one sub- 
jected to all kinds of neglect and improper treatment. 

I find in the Patent Office Report, for 1847, a statement 
of two cows, for which premiums were awarded at the 
fair of the Essex Co. (Mass.) Agricultural Society. One 
yielded milk for 253 lbs. of butter in four months : being 
a trifle less than 16 ]bs per week. She was fed on grass 
during the time with the exception of seven weeks, when 
she received two quarts of shortsa day. he other vield- 
ed milk for 211 Ibs. of butter in four weeks; making 1314 
lbs per week. She was likewise fed on grass during the 
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time, with the exception of five or six weeks, when she 


received two quarts of rye and indian meal per day.— 
There is also a statement from the Maine Farmer, ot a 
cow that yielded 40 lbs. 10 oz. of butter in fourteen days; 
being 20 lbs 50z. per week. The above are not solitary 
cases. Similar ones abound ia the reports of agricultural 
sucieties ; all going to show, the vast importance, to farm- 
ers, and indeed to the whole community, of applying good 
management and skill, in the improvement of this branch 
of husbandry. Many rules have been laid down as to the 
distinguishing traits of a good cow, having reference to 
her breed, her color, her hair, and her shape. The cows 
mentioned above were selections from native breeds. No 
other description is given concerning them. But the 
points or traits that must determine the quality of a cow 
can be known only on trial ; and these are simply the fol- 
lowing : Ist. She must be a good keeper. 2d She must 
be a good milker. 3d. She must be a good breeder. The 
shape, color, or breed of a cow may serve asa sort of 
guide in making a selection , indeed these should not be 
neglected ; but if you have a cow that possesses the above 
three qualities, never mind her breed, her color, or her 
shape. She is worth a half dozen ordinary cows. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these remarks, is, 
simply this: keep no more stock than you can keep well; 
keep the best kinds you can possibly get ; improve con- 
tinually upon such as you have; and keep all you can 
take care of, and feed from your premises, without inter- 
fering with other necessary branches of husbandry. 

In close c nnexiin with the increased profits arising 
from good stock, und good care in their wanagement, is 
the improved cultivation of the svil, by manuring, good 
tillage, and rotation of crops. 

“He that makes two blades of grass grow, where but 
one grew before, has couferred more benefit on mankind 
than he who has subdued empires, and conquered king- 
doms,’’ is an important truth, beautifully uttered ; and 
were it carried out in practice, by States and Kingdoms, 
and private individuals, to the extent of their power, the 
earth would become an Eden, and the barren wilderness 
blossom as the rose. 

This principle of increased production, hy improved 
modes of faiming, will hold good in every department of 
husbandry ; and that farmer who carries it out in practice 
most, will succeed best in all his farming operations. 

It has been thought by some, that war, pestilence and 

amine, by which whole countries, are sometimes almost 
vif opulated, are essential means in the economy of Pro- 
rp dence, to prevent the ills arising from over population. 
is idea arises from the supprsition, that, the earth is 
Dt capable, and cannot be made to produce sufficiently 
°r the supply of her increasing millions. It is not neces- 
Bary to argue the absurdity of such a necessity imposed 
upon Divine wisdom. There is, certainly, little reason to 
fear, that the earth will ever be greatly overstocked with 
human beings. True some particular localities, may. form 
certain causes, have become too densely pop: lated. But 
at the same time, other vast tracts of the globe have been 
untrodden by human footsteps ; whilst the increase of ag- 
ricultural knowledge has been rende ing other portions 
of the g obe, once fertile, but made waste by the improvi- 
dence of the inhabitants, as fertile as a garden, to be again 
more densely inhabited than before ; so that on the whole 
it may be questioned, whether the increased productive- 
ness of the earth has not been equal, for the last century, 
to the vast increase of herinhahitants. It becomes there- 
fore, matter of little doubt, that the capabilities of the 
earth; by the application of human industry and skill, is 
now, and always will be, equal to the wants of her in- 
creasing population. 

But these views and speculations, though deeply inter- 
esting to intelligent minds, and benevolent hearts, are too 
theoretic to interest the mass of mankind; and too little 
heeded by our laboring population, to cheer them much, 
whilst toiling in their fields or their workshops. Let us, 
then, present the subject in a light more ne interest- 
ing, as bearing more directly upon the interests of the far- 
ming population of our country. 

Every oue, of course, will allow, that just in proportion 
as we increase the productiveness of our fields, whether of 
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grass, or of grain, or vegetables, we increase, not only the 
wealth of the country, but our own indepeudence and 
ease, 

That there is too much Jand, “run over,’ rather than 
well cultivated, much to the damage of the country, and 
to the detriment of the farming community will not be 
disputed. Still the conviction is not sufficiently deep and 
general, to effect any very great immediate reform. 

That ten acres of corn, well put in, and well tended, on 
grou d in prime order, is better to the farmer, and more 
profitable than twenty acres, got in and tended in the 
moie ordinary way, is not a truth sufficiently clear to in- 
duce the farming community generally, tu adopt it in their 
farming operations. Let us then demonstrate it. Twen- 
ty acres of corn, in the ordinary way, will yield from thir 
ty to forty bushels to the acre; making from six to eight 
hundred bushels of corn. Ten acres, well maonured, well 
putin, and well tended, will yield from sixty to eighty 
bushels to an acre; making the same aggregate yield as 
the twenty acres, Now the difference in favor of the ten 
acres consists in this: Ist, you have but ten acres to plow 
and fit for the crop. 2d, you have but ten acres to tend, 
3d, you have the other ten acres for some other crop of 
grass or grain, 4ih, your next crop, on the same ground, 
will be nearly, if not quite deuble to what it woul! be 
after corn in the ordinary way. 5th, your grass seed will 
take well, and your meadow or pasture will be more than 
double ; for in the ordinary way, you would have but lit- 
tle, if any, of either ; for you would be quite likely tm 
loose your grass seed, and the use of your ground into the 
bargain. In this demonstration, I have staied the yield 
of an ordinary corn crop to be, from thirty to forty bush 
els to an acre. I have also assumed the yield of a well 
tended crop, on good ground, to be but from sixty to 
eighty bushels to the acre. I have put the greatest yield 
thus low, not because, I think this tobe the full return 
that might be expected ; or the greatest vield that could 
be obtained ; but as a yield, coming fairly within the 
range of common belief, even of the most skeptical ordi- 
nary farmer. 

According to the Patent Office Report, for 1847, we 
have yields of Indian corn, as reported fiom the different 
county agricultural societies for the State of New York 
ranging from fifty, up to as high as one hundred and forty- 
three bushels of corn to an acres, The Chio Cultivator 
states, that John Loughry, of Adams county, raised 150 
bushels of shelled corn on eleven acres of ground ; or one 
hundred and thirty-six and one-third bushels per acre for 
the whole field. According to the statement of Uhl, of 
Ypsilanti, in thevolume of Transactions of our Society 
for 1851, he raised, upon sandy soil, green sward, opening 
land, 157 bushels of ears of sound corn per acre, on 8 
field of seven acres of ground ; being equal to 7814 bush- 
els, shelled corn to the acre. Nor are these solitary cases, 
I find in the Farmer’s Every-day Book, by Rev. John L. 
Blake, (a work, by the way, which ought to be in the 
hands of every Jaboring man, and especially of every fam 
mer in the State) a list of from twenty to thirty similar 
cases of large yields of indian corn; all going to show 
conclusively, that the present large amount of 591 mil- 
lions bushels of indian corn, annually raised in the Uni- 
ted States, might be more than doubled, by the applica- 
tion of skill and perseverence in improved methods of 
culture. 

Similar calculations and remarks, will hold equally good 
with regard to any other crop of either grass or grain. If 
you succeed in making two blades grow where but ove 
grew before, you have secured more than double the ad- 
vantage of your neighbor, who obstinately continues to 
farm in the ordinary “skin and skin’? way, and you wi 
reap double the amount of yearly profits on your labor 
and your capital invested. 

According to the Patent Office Report for 1847, the 
yields of wheat, as reported from the agricultural societies 
of several countiesin the State of New York, ranged from 
24 to 42 bushels per acre. That of oats, from 55 to 100 
bushels per acre. Barley from 39 to53 bushels, Potatoes 
from 258 to 410 bush: Is per acre. According to the state 
ment of Mr. Wilmot, in the volume of our Transactions 
for 1851, he raised on two acres of ground 157 bushels of 
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oats, weighing thirty-three and a half lbs to the bushe 
being equal to 75 bushels to the acre. According to Mr. 
Vanvleet’s statement, in the same volume, be raised on 11 
acres of ground 520 bushels of wheat, being at the rate of 
47 busheis to the acre. 

To make the difference between good and bad farming 
strikingly apparent, let us suppose two men, A and B, 
commence farming on four acres of ground each. A.ma- 
nures well, plows deep, and puts one acre of his land to 
wheat, and harvests forty bushels from the same. B can- 
not afford time and money for manuring, or extra teams 
fordeep thorough plowing, but rushes on, and puts in his 
four acres to wheat, and gets ten bushels to the acre, ma- 
king forty bushels of wheat. ‘They are, of course, equal 
in the quantity of wheat raised ; and perhaps about equal 
in the expense of raising it ; but A has his other three 
acres for other crops. On:one of these he raises 400 bush- 
els of potatoes, worth at twenty-five cents per bushel, one 
hundred dollars. On anotheracre he raises 100 bushels 
Indian corn, which at thirty ceuts a bushel amounts to 30 
dollars. On his other acre, he raises two tons of clover 
hay, worth six dollars per ton, and obtains also two bush- 
els seed worth six doilars per bushel, making twenty-four 
dollars—all these foot up $154—the difference between 
good and bad farming. Apply this reckoning to two 
farms of forty acres each, and the difference between good 
and poor farming will amount to the astonishing sum of 
fourteen hundred and fifty dollars. By such kind of tig- 
uring, the reason why one man thrives, prospers, grows 
rich, lives well, while his neighbor. with equal advanta- 
ges, as to land, butjust makes out to stay, must be clearly 
obvious. 

Such facts as these, give weight to the remarks I have 
made, and are worth noting, as the most convincing argu- 
ment, as to what can be done, by good culture, in increa- 
sing the productiveness of the earth ; and well calculated 
to encourage us in our efforts at improved modes of farm- 
ing. 

The first question likely to arise. in reference to large 
yields of grain is, how are such results produced? 1 an- 
swer; Ist, By good manuring. 2d, By deep thorough 
plowing. 3rd, By good after tillage. 

Every farmer in Michigan has, to any reasonable ex- 
tent, the means of manuring almost wholly within his 
own power. The first source, on which he is to rely, is 
his barn yard. The next is his clover sod ; and the third 
is his swamp and marsh muck. Ii he istoo lazy, too in- 
ert, or too shiftless to help himself to these, his case is 
hopeless. Thesooner he sells wut and goes to Oregon or 
California, the better, if not for himself, for community 
around him. 

In regard to high manuring, with the intention of pre- 
ducing extra crops, we are frequently met with the ob- 
jection, that common farmers are unable to go inte such 
matters for want of sui able knowledge as to the proper- 
ties of different soils, and the proper application of ma- 
nures for the benefit of different crops to be grown upon 
them. That much hasbeen said and written upon such 
subjects, which they cannot understand ;—about the gas- 
ses —Oxygen and Nitrogen, and Ammonia—Chymical 
analysis—the constituent principles of svils,—organic, 
and inorganic substances, &c., ali of which common farm- 
ers have neither the time, nor inclination, nor talents to 
study out ; and consequently, they must be content with 
less “bother”? and more moderate crops, &c. 

In regard to these objections, 1 have simply to say; 
every farmer, who has senseenough to carry on farm- 
ing at all, must of course, know the properties and effects 
of barnyard manure, and is able to get it out of his yard 
on to the field, without the aid of books, or a knowledge 
of chymical analysis. I am aware, that a few years ago, 
a popular delusion prevailed to a great extent, that barn- 
yard manure was “poison to Michigan soils;”’ that, in 
consequence of this, many farmers actually suffered the 
manure of their yards to accumulate, until it became nec- 
essary to move the barn to a new place, or abandon it al- 
together. It is believed however, that such delusion has 
how pee away. There is another error, however, 
equally popular, though not quite as absurd, still prevail- 

ing among farmers; that, manure must remain in the 





yard until thoroughly rotted, before it can be put upon 
the field with safety to the crop. Ido not doubt, that 
coarse unrotted manures, may, in some, instances, have 
proved detrimental ; especially on ligh€ sandy soils, in 
dry seasons, with shallow ploughing. But the tact is, and 
you may rely upon it with perfect safetygthat, asa gen- 
eral rule,*there is no danger to be apprehiitled from coarse 
unrotted manures, provided they be well ploughed in; 
and on sandy soils, rolled down hard, soasto keep them 
in. There is much more danger that crops, will suffer 
from want of such manures, than of injury, from their ap- 
plication. But if you still continue to “cut and cover’? 
—‘Skip and Skum,” four inches deep, only, and call 
that ploughing ; no manures, though charged with salt 
peter itself, can save you, especially ina dry season like 
the present. You will “run under” or “ run out,”? be 
obliged to sell off, and go west, to keep yourself and fam- 
ily from starving. 

No positive rule, however, can be given, as to the pre- 
cise depth, ground should be ploughed, to constitute good 
tillage. The nature of the soil, its situation, and other 
circumstances must determine much in regard to the mat- 
ter; some lands requiring much deeper ploughing than 
others, in order to raise good crops. But this much can 
be said with propriety ;—never trust to shallow ploughing; 
but rather follow the general rule laid down by Poor 
Richard ;— 

To * Plough deep, while sluggards sleep, 
If you would have corn to sell or to keep,” 

In regard to clover sod, asa manure ; that, too is equal- 
ly within the reach of every ordinary farmer. No farmer 
having two eyes, and ability to use them, can help seeing 
the beneficial effects, on crops, arising from clover sod, 
ploughed under asa manure. The only difficulty to be 
surmounted, preparatory to the general introduction of 
clover upon our farms, isa solution of the question; 
can it te readily propagated on our light sandy svils— 
The time has been, and not long since, when the produc- 
tion of clover, in Michigan, was, among the great mass of 
our farmezs, a matter of serious doubt, and, with some, 
of absolute unbelief. We cannot, however, at present 
suppose, any doubt longer exists on that subject. We 
have but to open to our eyes, and look abroad upon the 
fields of our best farmers, to be convinced, that clover can 
be produced in Michigan ; and, by the aid of gypsum, 
upon our lightest soils, in Juxuriant abundance. What 
reason then can be assigned, fur so many naked fields, or 
fields clothed only with weeds or sorrel, instead of fine 
crops of grass and grain, on somany farms, in different 
parts of our State? It certainly cannot arise from want 
of faith in the production of clover. Clover grows well 
on the farms of some of your neighbors, all around you— 
You must then have full faith, that clover can be grown, 
even upon your own premises. The only difficulty is; 
“ Your faith is without works; it is dead being alone,?— 
You need not stop to bother yourselves, in study, about 
the chymical agency of plaster, in the production of clo- 
ver; nor about the chynical changes, which clover sod 
undergoes when ploughed under as a manure, in the 

roduction of large crops of grain. If youdo not know 

ow to “cloverdown’’ your fields, and farm upon the ro- 
tation principle ; learn of your neighbor ; look on and 
see how he does it; and then ; “Go thouand do like- 
wise.’ In this way you will, “ Manifest your faith by 
your work ;”’ your fields will be clothed with grass; your 
cattle, sheep and swine, will no longer go moaning about 
the streets in search of food ; but, be fat and sleek at home 
within your own enclosures ; and five years hence will see 
you a prosperous, independent and contented farmer. 

In regard to swamp, or muck, as a manure; weall need, 
more or less, additional information ;—not so much, as to 
its fertilizing properties, as with respect to the most econ- 
omical methods of preparing it for use. The cheapest, 
and quickest way, perhaps, would be to throw it up trom 
ditches, cut for the purpose of drainage ; and after ita 
acidity has been destroyed, by freezing ; cart it out upon 
the field, and plow it deep. Marsh muck would require 
to lay a longer time, in order to go througha sort of fer- 
menting process, before it would be fit for use, There 
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are other modes of preparing these manures, such as the 
eompost heap; mixing them with barnyard manures ; sat- 
urating them with thé urine of cattle, swine &e,, before 
taking them to the field. Ditches cut for the purpose of 
drainage, may, in this way, be made to pay the expense 
of digzing them, beside the advantages derived from 
draining our swampy Yands. 

Ina Siate like otirs, possessing these natural advantages, 
for high, and continued manuring, (for nature has scat- 
tered them, not unequally, here and there, with a. partial, 
ora stinted hand, but liberally, broad cast ail over the 
State—at present it is true, but fertile sources of miasma, 
and clouds of swarming insects, but) containing in them- 
stlves, as inanures, a present and prospective value equal 
to the gold mines of California ; (and we have still others, 
beside those named ; in our extensive beds of marl and 
knee! a people can offer no reasonable excuse, for 

aren fields and scanty creps. The element of agricul- 
tural wealth,—of general prosperity and independence 
are everywhere around us, and we have but to put forth 
reasonable exertions, in order to reap the rich and abund- 
ant harvest derivable from them. 

Itis not for the sake of more individual interest in 
dollars and cents, alone, that I present this subject; 
though that of itself were sufficient to stimulate per- 
soual enterprise, and persoxal effort; but because of its 
importance to the growth and strepgth of our couhtry 
and the welfare of the whole human family. Because, 
by it the plains are made to low with herds of cattle, 
and the hills to bleat with flocks of sheeps;—the bar- 
Ten mortntains clothed with grass, aud the waste pla- 
ces crowned with fields of waving harvests,—the 
earth made beautiful as an Eden, whilst life and joy 
with plenty abound. 

What | have here said, in regard to hom: schools 
and model farms, is, by no means intended to dispar- 
age the institution of publie agricultural schools for 
the education of farmers’ sons, and others, in the sci- 
entific principles of farming On the contrary, I sin- 
cerely hope the time may svon come when such will 
be established in different parts of our country, under 
the cary aud direction of State Industrial Associations, 
like ours, aided by legislative patronage. 1am deep- 
ly in favor of the establishment of such schools, in con- 
nexion wiih model farms, for several reasons; some of 
which it may not be improper here to assign : 

Ist. Because, through them, in addition to the ad- 
vantage of a good thorough education, looking direct- 
ly to the interests of the pupils as farmers and citizens 
of the Republic, a vast amount of useful knowledge, 
end scientific principles in agriculture, not otherwise 
easily attainable by community at large, might be dis- 
seminated wmong the people. 

2d. Because, in them could be analized different 
soils; and the ingredients comprising the different 
kinds of grains and vegetables could be determined, 
thereby ecuvabling us to perceive the adaptedness of 
the one, to the growth and maturity of the other, and 
also enabling us to determine, more exactly, the qual- 
ity of soils by the common appearance they present, 
and the natural productions grown upen them, 

3d. Because, we should, in them, have the means of 
testing, more fully, the merits of different breeds of an- 
imals;—the introduction of new breeds from abroad, 
and for ascertaining the best method of improving 
those we already possess. 

4th. Because, at these institutions we should be 
better able to test the real merits of the more costly 
implements of husbandry, thereby preventing imposi- 
tion upon community by the sale of such as are com- 
parativeiy worthless. 

5th. For the purpose of forwarding, by these and 
other means, the great agricultural interest of our 
country, and of elevating it to the high position, it, 
of right ought to occupy in public estimation. 

6th. Because, in doing this, we use the most efficient 
means for reducing the vast amount of idleness and 
crime, now cursing community; by rendering labor 
honorab'e and profitable, and the Penne intelligent, 
prosperous and happy. 








But what I have said in regard to home schools, is 
designed to show what can, and ought to be done at 
home on the farm, in the education of our children ;— 
to demonstrate that there are certain things which 
must be learned at home, because they can be learned 
so well no where else; and, therefore, that these home 
schools must be our main dependence, or our chief 
auxiliaries, in carrying out the great work of agricul- 
tural reform;—that here the work must be begun, car- 
ried on and finished, or our public schools will be of 
no avail. 

There are many other things which might be men- 
tioned, profitably, as necessary to be taught and prae- 
ticed at home on the farm, in order that the young 
men of our country might grow up in love with their 
profession, and intelligent in all things relating to the 
business of farming, and necessary to their general 
success and usefulness in life, their respectibility and 
happiness. But I have not time to bring them for- 
ward now. I have, however, a few general recom- 
mendations to make, in addition to what I have said, 
and a few rules and maxims to lay down for the con- 
sideration of farmers and mechanics before leaving the 
subject. 

First, then, I would recemmend to farmers ard me- 
chanics, that they have well stored Jibraries of useful 
books. 

No working man should consider his house furnished 
without a library of well selected books, relating to 
the business of his profession, with works couveying 
general. intelligence in regard to history, philosophy, 
tnorals, rural economy and horticulture, together with 
some well conducted periodicals and newspzpers. 
ForI would have the laboring population of our coun- 
try, a reading, thinking, as well as a laboring people. 
I would have them possessed of intellectual, as weli as 
physical strength, that intelligence and enlightened 
forethought should guide them in all their operctions. 

2. Farmers and mechanics should have neat, rural, not 
costly dwellings ;---appropriate, convenient, but not. ex- 
trayagant furniture ;—a good yard in front of their dwel- 
liugs, for flowers and orsamental shrubbery ;—a garden 
and fruit yard back, and such outbuildings as convenience 
or necessity requires ; placed and constructed so as to give 
a neat, tasty and rural «spect to the whole premises ; thus 
making home pleasant and agreeable, by giving peace, 
plenty aud contentment, to all in and around it. 

*« But farmers and mechanics are not able,—they can’t 
afford to have such things ;”? do I hear some one say? I 
answer, they “can’t afford to have anythingelse.” ‘hey 
are able, if they wish and desire it. The ability consists, 
in a good measure, in the will to have itso. !f farmers 
and mechanics cannot afford to have such things who on 
earth can? Who so nobly independent as the industrious, 
intelligent, persevering farmer? Who so weil calculated 
to accumulate around him, or more worthy to enjoy, all 
that belongs to the abundance which rural life is capable 
of afferding? He labors in the open fields, and breathes 
the pure air of heaven, surrounded by singing birds and 
blooming flowers. He sees on ail sides waving grain oF 
grass, or luxuriant vegetables, the products of nis own 
Jabor rising up and coming to maturity around him, He 
views noble specimens of domestic aniimals, rn 
in his abundant pastures, and expanding in growth, an 
coming to maturity from day to day. His table is spread 
with well preserved meats, wholesome vegeiables and 
fruits of his own raising. His butter and his cheese ; bis 
milk and his egga, are always fresh and sweet as no where 
else can be found. His farm is his capital stock, which 
all the fluctuations of Wall Street, cannot effect, for it af- 
fords him a wholesome and an independent living let the 
prices of stock be what they may. And next to the far 
mer, in all these permanent advantages, are_thoroughgo- 
ing, intelligent, persevering mechanics, If such men, 
with such advantages, and under such circumstances can- 
not afford to have neat, comfortable dwellings, and other 
necessary and essential comforts, again I ask ; who can? 

I do not mean, that farmers and mechanics are always 
able, in surplus capital in dollars and cents, nor that they 
should run themselves into debt, to collect such things 
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around them ;—no,—but that your capital is in yourselves, 
Do it by litdes ;—keep doing, and let your boys and girls 
help you; it will learn them how ; and they will think 
the more of home in consequence of it. “Girls?” do 
1 hear some oue say? Yes I say girls. Who everheard of 
farmers and mechanics daughters, that would not readily 
give up the idea of a new dress or bonnet, and labor with 
the utniost delight, for the sake of a neat front yard, filled 
with oraamental shrubs, and flowering plants? Yes, 
Gentlemen throw aside your tobacco ;—forego your glass 
of ardent spirits, and other useless luxuries, that do you 
more hurt then good ; andappropriate all the savings of 
tive and money uselessly thrown away, to the purchase 
of books; the erection of convenient outhouses, and fit- 
ting up of your yards and fruit gardens ; and in ten years 
you will be in possession of all [ have mentioned. And 
if your wives and daughters do not sacrifice some of their 
needless luxuries and extravagances, and do all that be- 
longs to their part of the good work, they are such wives 
and daughters 2s I never saw. I say this from the fact, that, 
the sous and danghters of snch men, living in the coun- 
try, or sina!] country towns, are more healthful, moral, in- 
dustrious, sensible and obedient, than can be found else- 
where. And the reasons are obvious: They are surroun- 
ded by every healthful, and moral influence tending to 
such a result. They breathe purer air ;—they are subjec- 
ted to more pleasant and healthful exercise :—they are 
removed, in a measure, from the false notions of fashion 
and pride, which prevail in large towns and cities ;—the 
enjoy more freedom from the shackles imposed, by which 
is called, fashionable society, and they have more leisure 
for selt-imprcyement and reflection than can be enjoyed 
by other classes of society ; allof which, when properly 
turned to account, tend to the more full developement, in 
both body and mind, of the better qualities a ea to 
human nature. Consequently it will be found, as a gen- 
eral rule, that, the sons of such men, make better hus- 
binds, and more valuable citizens, than others differently 
situated ; and that the daughters of such men, are more 
dutiful, grateful, and affectionate toward their parents, 
and make more constant, affectionate and faithful wives 
than can be found elsewhere in the wide world. And if 
I had to look for a wifea hundred times over, it would 
be among the intelligent, persevering, hardworking farm- 
es and mechanics of our country. 

3. A farmer shoald never suffer his stock to run in the 
streeis. He shonld never make a practice of borrowing 
his neighbors’ tools; but rather borrow money at 29 per 
cent. and furnish hiroself with such implements as are 
necessary in the executing of his business than subject 
himself io the expense of time and trouble of borrowing 
aud returning. He should by no means keep unruly hor- 
ses, cattle or sheep; but sell such to the butcher. He 
should never loiter about taverns, grogshops, and gamb- 
ling houses ; but shun these, as the very gates of ruin. 
A fartner should never makea practice of “ swapping ;”’ 
but rather, buy and sell. He should by all means, kill off bis 








Worthless dogs, and increase his flock of sheep. But if 
he must have a dog, get a well trained Newfoundland, 


Shepherd's, Drover’s or Terrier. He should never suffer 
h's manure to accumulate in his yards until his barn looks; 
#s though it were settling down into muck and mire 

but on the contrary he should clean out his yards, at least 
once a year, putting the manure on to his fields, rather 
than into the river; it wil] add twenty-five per cent to 
the yield of his crops for three years tocome. A farmer 
should eut his firewood, a year in advance ; because sea- 
soned woud is worth twenty-five per cent more than 
green; and the advantage of having a full supply on 
hand at all times, is worth twenty-five per cent more.— 
A farmer should never be without milk and butter, meat 
and eggs, Farmers and mechanics should never use pro- 
jane language, ardent spirits or tobacco ; for these are vul- 
gar, filthy habits, which never ought to be tolerated by 
decent, intelligent people, amid the beauty and purity of 
Tural life, Farmers and mechanics should never consider 
the training of dogs and horses, of more importance than 
the education and training of their children ; buton the 
contrary, they should tend strictly to the proper bringing 
Wp of their own children in all that is good and useful 








and learn them to be diligent in business, persevering and 
economical. They should give them habits of order, reg- 
ularity and neatness in all they do, and make them feel 
if possible, that ignorance and idleness are disgraceful ; 
but industry and intelligence honorable and ennobling. 
Lastly ; never be ashamed of the clothes yon wear in 
the performance of your ordinary business ; nor of the 
service which belongs, properly, to your profession ; but 
take right hold, and do what is to be done like men of 
sense, and success will surely crown your efforts. For 
why should any one be ashamed of a tanned skin, or soil- 
ed clothes, or brown hands ;—they are the evidences of 
your worth to humanity, of your usefulness in life. 
“The noblest men who live on earth, 
“ Are men whose hands are brown with toil ; 
** Who, backed by no ancestral graves, 
**Hew down the woods and till the soil: 
“ And win thereby a prouder fame 
“ Than follows King’a or warrior’s name. 
“The working men! what ’er their task, 
* To carve the stone, or bear the hod— 
“ The sweat upon their noble brows 
“ The rogal serl and stamp of God! 
* Ane brighter are thcir drops of sweat, 
“ Than dimonds on a coronet. 
“ God bless the noble working men, 
“ Who rear the cities of the plain— 
“Who dig the mines and build the ships, 
“ And drive the commerce o’erthe main ; 
“God bless them! for their swarthy hands . 
“ Have wrought the glory of all lands. 





SOWING GRASS SEED, 





Mr. Eprror:—There are few subjects, probably, con- 
nected with farming matters, in relation to which 
there exists at present a greater diversity of opinion and 

ractice, than in that of sowing grass seed. It is certain- 
y asubject of the highest importance to our interests, 
inasmuch as a slight mistake or inadvertence may involve 
serious loss, which will! be felt not only for one season, 
but for many. For nearly twenty years I have been not 
only a reading and theoretical, but a work;ng farmer, and 
I am therefore countenanced in the hope that what I may 
say on the very important topic now under consideration, 
will ‘not be classed with the mere vagaries and chemical 
schemes of the philosophical dreamer or theorist. 

In sowing down lands to timothy and clover—and 
these should always be sown together when the hay is in- 
tended for home feeding—I would recommend that not 
less than one bushe! of the former, and twenty pounds of 
the latter, be allowed to each statute acre. This, in any 
season that is not excessively dry, will insure a good 
stocking, and the soil, for three or four years, will, if in 
good order, produce a fine and most excellent quality of 
grass, which will be worth for feeding purposes, double 
the amount of thesame kinds of grass which have run up 
the beight of a man’s shoulders, (and with staiks propor- 
tionally large, as is invariably the case where the soil is 
rich, and but thinly stocked with roots,) in consequence 
of a deficiency of seed. When but one-half of the quan- 
tity of seed here mentioned is allowed, (and some farmers 
do not sow more than one-quarter of it,) there is a moral 
certainty that more than a quarter as many roots will be 
made as is necessary to insurea good sward. The clover, 
during the first and second years after the roots have ar 
rived at maturity, will be coarse and branching, liable to 
lodge down, and be spoiled by mildew, and the timothy 
will grow in clumps, and leave large spaces over which the 
weed and moss will tyrannise, and no turf will be form- 
ed till the native grasses creep in, and usurp the places 
of the cultivated and more valuable kinds. Wheie seed 
is sown thickly, the whole soil is occupied, and weeds 
will rarely find admission, and a good compact sward 
will greatly facilitate the operations of mowing and rak- 
ing, besides preventing the heaving of the soil by frost. 
I hope our farmers, generally, will take the matter into 
candid consideration, being persuaded that a very erron- 
eous system prevails at present, and that itis the cause of 
no small loss to thousands. A PracricaL Farmer. 

Bald Eagle Farm, Aug. 28, 1852. 

[Germantown Telegraph. 
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THOSE APPLES—THE APPLE WORM. 
Jackson, Sept. 4th, 1852. 
Mr. Editor :— 

I see by the Farmer that the Apples have been re- 
ceived. You do not find the White Astrachan in 
Downing or Thomas. Guess you hay’nt looked tho- 
roughly. On page 78 of Downing you will find it,un- 
less you have a different edition from ours. Kenrick 
also speaks of it ; but from their testimony we should 
not think it any great affair. And further we know 
nothing. Those sent being the only ones we ever 
saw. 

Niece Pippin. You seem to query whether this is 
not the Holland Pippin. We know nothing of that 
variety. But Downing says—(speaking of it and the 
Fall Pippin)—they are of the same origin, and the 
leaves, wood and strong growth of both are very close- 
ly similar. Now if this is so, then it is quite certain 
they are not one and the same, as the Niece and the 
Fall Pippin are very dissimilar in the growth and 
neers appearance of the tree. The growth of the 

lece resembles the Sweet Bow, perhaps more than al- 
most any oiber sort, but is wore vigorous. But further, 
Mr. D. says the Holland Pippin begins to ripen about 
the middle of August,and continues to the first of 
November; while the Nieces are all gone before the 
middle of September. It is such a noble ivoxking fruit, 
that we thivk every one that has trees should have 
one or two of these for ornament. But they are much 
better than none for other purposes, The name is not 
in any of the bocks, but is in some of the latest castern 
catalogues. Messrs. Hubbard & Davis of Detroit, ob- 
tained Scions here, some five year- since, so that pro- 
bably they now have trees suitable for setting. 

And now a word about the apple worm. I have 
read with interest, your remarks in the last number of 
the Farmer on this subject, and do every thing I can 
get my eye on, relative to this question; but from 
my own experience, conclude that more stringent 
measures Will have to be resorted to;or in other words 
if a more effectual remedy is not discovered and ap- 

lied, and if the worms continue to increase as they 

ave done, it will not be many years betore it will be 
somewhat difficult to find an apple that has not been 
injured by this pest. Last spring after having read 
all we could find on the subject, we {ollowed Mr. Bar- 
ry’s direction, and with great care and diligence ex- 
amined our trees (being young and thoroughly wash- 
ed every year there was but little loose bark and but 
few crevices,) but we did not find the first cocoon of 
which Mr. B. speaks, consequently we could not de- 
stroy them. But a great share of the fruit ov thuse 
satue trees have been rendered almost worthless by 
the worms. 

So far as we have read it is concluded by all that to 
let hogs have free excess to the orchard, is the best 
remedy, but we believe, even that is not claimed to be 
& sure cure, and if it were, we know it would be prae- 
ticable in comparatively but. few cases. And as to 
picking up the fruit as it falls, daily, we think little 
or nothing will be accomplished by it. Hence I can- 
not but hope that some one in authority will interest 
themselves in this matter, and if passible induce our 
Horiticultural Society to offer a premium of $100, or 
more for an effectual remedy, ihe application of which 
should be so easy as not to cost more than the good to 
be obtained. Yours, &c., 

0. COOK. 


{We agree with friend Cook, that sowe stringent 
measures must be at once adopted, or we shall be soon 
overrun with this new enemy. We have sat in our 
easy chairs and have seen our trees pour in upon us 
as the seasons roll round, heavy burdens of the finest 
fruit that ever grew, undisterbed by insects or any 
thing else. Now it would seem ihat we are to enjoy 
this boon no longer, for not orly the apple worm, but 
the borer has in some parts commenced his clandestine 





warfare, and the curculios are thickeuing rapidly 
and spreading themsclves over a wider area. ‘The 
only alternative left us is to fight, each one on his 
own grounds. We must observe their habits, seek for 
hiding places, and endeavor to learn what weapons 
may be most fully used against them, and thus by a 
general onset we shall liave strong hopes of being sue- 
cessful. This matter is of importance and cemands 
the immediate attention of every fruit grower} 





Marenoo, Ave. 12, 1852. 
Eprtor Micnican Farmer : 

In 1850 I raised one hundred and forty-eight lambs, 
from about an equal number of bucks and ewes. I se- 
lected twelve of the best buck lambs for stock, judgin 
from their shape, size, finenes of wool, &e., and chance 
the balance of the bucks. In one year, at shearing time, 
I found several of the bucks of an inferior quality,—tall, 
fiat-sided, fleeces loose and open, and not well clothed on 
the legs and head, while some of the weathers of some 
age, were far superior, being long and round bodied, deep 
chested, and short legzed, with longer wool, tight fleeces, 
and wooled to their hvofs, and the whole sheep covered, as 
mich as c.uld be desired. In the spring of 1851, I rais- 
ed 114 lambs. exactly equal to the number of ewes and 
bucks. Isaved every buck lamb for the purpose of select- 
ing the most valuable for stock, after the fleeces came to 
maturity. The health and hardiness of a sheep, as well 
as the amount of woo! it will yield, depends much upon 
the form and structufe. These are bred from full blood 
merino ewes, and full blood Spanish merino bucks, about 
forty of them combine the most desirable qualities for 
stock, being large, well formed and fine wool, fleeces thick 
and firm, and covering the sheep except hoofs and face.— 
Should any of your readers, having small flocks of sheep, 
or otherwise, not feeling willing to pay 30, 59, or $100 
for a buck, wish to obtain one or more of me, of the avove 
described bucks, they can have them for three dolla s per 
head. It is surely av object, for the fleeces next spring, 
will bring back most of the amount. There are five spo- 
ken for, but neither picked nor marked ; and as I must 
have that price for all, the first comes, first served. Allow 
me, Mr. Editor, in the face of your numerous and intehi- 
gent patrons,( who are, many of them connoisieurs in sheep 
raising,) to assume a slight shade of arrogance in ene par- 
ticular point, in sheep raising in this State. For five years 
I have kept from four to five hnndred ard thiriy sheep-- 
and it has caused me some trouble, as well as loss of 
Jambs, in the spring, to determine what time is safest to 
put the bucks with the ewes. The last of April and the 
first of May are generally liable to be accompanied with 
the very worst storms for lambs. Between the first and 
sixthof May, I have lost (the most) thirty-one lambs, 
during coldand protracted storms of rain an s'eet—but 
to the point: I have concluded firmly, net fo allow a 
buck to be with my ewes, between the first of May to the 
tenth of December. The tenth of December will fetch 
the lambs the tenth of May,and after. I raised one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine lambs last spring, and Jost 13—-all of 
which died during the cold storm the last of April and the 
first days of May. I separate the lambs from the ewes 
between the twentieth of August and the first of Septem- 
ber. The lambs are put in feed reserved tor them, gen- 
erally when I have mowed—the lambs will continue to im 
prove,and are prepared for coarser fare when winter comes. 
The ewe is discharged from the burden of rearing the 
lambs any further, and goes on improving in flesh and 
strength “wpe to a hard winter. 

Ihave had good luck in pursuing this system. I lost 
but one sheep out of four hundred during the following 
season—last winter, though they had care. 

Please excuse my want of brevity, and if you think the 
above entitled to a place in post umes and valuable 

per. please insert it, and oblige one who is willing to 
impart any useful knowledge he may have gathered ia 
fifty years, to his brother farmeis, 


Respecifully, 





Auten T, Lacey. 








Sot era ew pew ce 
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FOURTH EXHIBITION OF THE DETROIT HOR. 
TICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


This exhibition was held on Ihe 24th of August.— 
There was a very good show of apples, pears, plums 
and vegetables. J. Ford had on show three varieties of 
apples, two of plums, two of pears, grapes and two of 
tbe christiana musk melon. 

HAubbard & Davis extibited the sweet bough, rep 
astraction, summer harvey, and yellow siberian, golden 
beauty and cuerry, crabs. Also a beautiful California 
flower in pot. 

J. C. Holmes had on the tables 29 varieties of pears, 
some very fine; golden Reinnette, August tart and Lady 
Washington app‘es, and a fine collection of vegetables; 
also some five melons, among which were the early 
Christiana and Persian, the latter, new. Also a beau- 
tiful round bonquet. 

B. G. Stimpson exhibited three kinds of pears, the 
Jargonelle, Belie of Brussels and one without a name, 
some fine Sweetwater and Frontigac grapes, and a 
beautiful collection of flowers. 

W. Adair, a fine bouquet, and collectien of dablias, 
one of which, Prince Rodzville, was as near perfection 
as need be desired. 2d formed a complete ball. 

G. Crabb, a noble collection of vegetables, showing 
the effects of goud culture, upon which the drouth had 
no power. 

Mr. Cove, of Troy, exhibited four varieties of apples, 
among which was the Early Joe in all its delicious 
ness. It is decidedly one of the best apples of 1s sea- 
g0n. 

C. Betts exhibited several varieties of apples, (but 
not for premium) grown by Mr. D. Cook of Jackson, 
all extra. fine. 

Premiums were awarded as foliows : 

To J. C. Holmes for best collection of pears. 


To Wm. Adair “ip = dahlias, 
To J. Ford a6 re plums. 
To J. C. Holmes best 3 melons, 

“ “ce “ ii vegetables, 


ce “cc “cc 


round bouquet. 
“12 ears sweet corn. 
To J. Ford, for best single specimen plums. 


To Linus Cove for best collection of apples. 

To Wm.Adaur for best six, and best single specimens 
of Dahlias. 

To Mrs. E. N. Wilcox for fine specimen of Lilium, 

To W, Adair for best Jponicum (flat boupuet.) 

To B. Stimpson for coral device. 

To Geo. Crabb, separate premiums for the following 
atticles : 3 cabbages, 12 tomatoes, 12 onions, 6 blood 
beets, 6 carrots, 6 salsify and 6 parsnips. 


the snake, (a masasauger) cut him in three or four pieces’ 
opened one and bound it on, this was one-half hour after 
he was bit, and was swelling blind; and was ge 
4 16 o’clock in the evening. I put on a second piece, 
and washed his head with alcohol, and next morning put 
on a third piece of his snakeship, and washed again with 
the alcohol, seeing the dog less swelled than the — 
previous, when he was swelled blind, concluded I ha 
succeeded, and done no more to him; he coutinued toim- 
prove til quite well. 

I am assured by a neighbor, that while mowing on a 
bogy marsh this season, a young man mowing with him, 
was bitten by a rattle snake, (or masasauger) above the 
knee, he just took out his knife and scarified the bite a 
little, and with his handkerchief bound on a chew of 
tobacco from his mouth and repeated it occasionally, and 
kept mowing, and it never even swelled. I hear the 
same remedy from other sources—this is still easier ard 
simpler than the snake flesh, both however, should be 
borne in mind. 

I should have said in the above, that I procured the 
blue ash bark, but seeing my dog duing well, did not 
use it. Respectfully Yours, 

J. T, WILLSON, 


———_< 


PROTECTION OF MANURE. 





There can be no doubt that the free and constant expo- 
sure of mauure to the action of the atmosphere, greatly 
deteriorates and lessens its value ; and that providing a 


| protection for it while remaining in the yards, or before 


its removal to the land to which it isto be applied, we 
should save sufficient to remunerate us amply for the cost 
which a structure capable of fully subserving this impor- 
tant purpose, wouid necessarily involve. The proper lo- 
cation of sheds intended for this use, is on the side of the 
barn, in the vicinity of that portion used asa “tie-up,” in 
order that the excrement of the animals may be reraoved 
to it every morning, and without even a temporary expo- 
sure to the air. 

Tha back or rear wall of the structure, should be so 
formed as to admit of its being opened to facilitate the 
removal of the contents, and to effect which with the great- 
est convenience and dispatch, the entire wall should be 
suspended on stout hinges, in such a way as to be —- 
up, and reiained in that position till the work of remova 
is accomplished. 

A structure subserving this purpose, and which will last 
for several years, may be erected fora few dollars, doubt- 
less—yet I would not advise any one to spend half or two 
thirds the amount vequisite for the construction of a first 
rate — fabric, in putting up a cheap one which 





The commi'‘tee noticed particularly six varieties of 
plums presented by Mr. Roberts of this place. 
F,.RAYMOND, 
W. ADAIR, 
C. BETTS. 


Comtuittee. 








wiil but partially meet the necessities of the case, and be 
read y foi repairs, or to tnmble into ruins, almost as soon 


lasitisup, Itshould ever be an object with the farmer to 


do weil and thoroughly whatever he attempts. The old 
adage, “Work well done, is twice done,’? conveys an im- 
portant lesson, to which it would be well fur farmers to 


| attend, and especially in providing those permaaent fix- 


For the Michigan Farmer tures and conveniences which necessarily involve the ex- 


_A DOG BIT BY A SNAKE. | 


_ 


TempERANCE Hovsz, Jackson, Sept. 20th, 1852. 


nenditure of time and cash, The economy of © anure is 
yeginning to be contemplated as a subject of much prac- 


tical importance by the farming classes generally, and we 
trust the day is rapidly advancing, and is even now by no 


My Dog and I, on crossing the meadow, crossed a lit- means distant, when judicious and efficient measures will 
le swale, wet and grassy—near by me the dog jumped ag tay universally for the protection of that article 


—_— the ground aud yelped out as if both hurt aad | upon t 
‘ fit of bis soil and crops. When it is reflected that in the 


tmed—JI thonght he was bitten, but being ip a hurry 


e assistance of which the farmer relies for the pro- 


to overtake the hay team ahead of me to rake after it, did present condition of our agriculture, little can be accom- 

not pay further attention justthen to the dog, however, plished without manure, it will certainly be thought a 

some 2) minutes afterward [ noticed the dog was whin-| matter of no trivial or insignificant consequence so to 

ing Moe | seriously, and in a tremor like the ague. I saw 1oanage and economize the contents of the stercorary as 
y 


distinc 


where his snakeship bad bit him under the eye, | to ensure the availability of all its wealth. With a suffi- 


Which was swelled and looked red where the two fangs! ciency of manure, we may laugh at the sterility of nature; 


had entered,—well, we went in pursuit of the snake, 
found him and killed him, and upon arriving home with 
a.oad of hay, querying what to do for the dog, it occurred | 





? 


but without it we caa virtuaily accomplish little or noth- 


ng. . 
‘In the manure shed the farmer has an assistant of the 


to me that the suake cut open and bound on had cured} most valuable kind and which involves but, comparatiyes 
Persons after being badly swelled. I went and brought) ly slight expense—Farmer and Artisan, 


Re ide ase Strela beg PO ig 


ERE 


gre a eee IS ye rr 
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OFFIC ERS OF THE 


‘MICHIGAN AGRICULTUR- 





AL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the Michigan State Agricultural Soci- 
ety, held Sept. 24th, 1852, ‘the following officers were 


elected for the ensuing year. 


Presilint—JOSEPH R. WILLIAMS, of Constantine 


Treasnrer—F¥. H. 0g 
Recording Secrdary—J. C 


“Detroit. 
>. Hommes, “ Detroit. 


EXECUTIVE COMMIETEE, 


Grorce C, Munro, 
Wa. Finiry. 


Ira H. Butrerrrecp, 


Tirus Dort, 

F. V. Sirs, 
J. R. Menror, 
M. Sqavewacer, 
C. W. Green, 
Tonmas CLARK, 
A. G. Moore, 


Jonesville. 
Ann Arbor, 
Utica. 
Deasborn. 
Coldwater. 
Paw Paw. 
Jackson. 
Farmington. 
Lapeer. 
Schoolcraft. 





THE HONORED NAMES. 


Of those who, as agents, have heretofore devoted their 
efficient services to the circulation of the Michigan Farm- 
er, the fullowing hold a conspicuous place, viz: 


W. Buckingham 
J. Shearer, 
William Craig, 


R. A. Beal. P. M., 


Geo. H. Kedzie, 


Hiram Brown, P. M. 


H. A. Baker, 
Justus Gage, 
James Davis, 
Benjamin Davis, 
O. W. Lee, P. M 


B. Peckam, 
O. Hampton, P M 


W. Randall. P M 
B. F. Fry, PM 


James Flower, P M 


J.D. Bradley. 
John Stevenson 
Linus Cone, 


W. O. Austin, P M 


A. Wilson, 
A. E. Leete, P M 
David Mills, 


Kenyon Jolnson, 


C.N Beecher, P. M. 


N. R. Woodruti, 
Geo. Luther, 
Haynes Johuson, 


D.W. so are Rives, Jackson 
E. G. Langilon, P. M., 


Saline, 

Plymouth 

Unadilla - 

Plainfield 

Deertield 

North Plains 

do 

Dowagiac 

Lima 

Canonsburgh 

Ypsilanti ‘(who took the 
first premium last year.) 
Albion, (who took “the first 
we think the year before.) 
Hickory Grove 

West Bloomfield 

Oak Grove 

Armada 
Walton 

Tonia 

Troy 

White Pigeon 

Boston 

Romeo 

Hadley ° 

Ceresco 

Genessee 

Bainbridge 

Grand Rapids 

Hillsdale 


County 


Flushing, Genesee do 


A. E. Massey, P. M., Centerville, St. Joseph do 
A. U. Sulton, Tecumseh Lenawee do 
Danial Cook, Jackson, Jackson do 


G. H. Rumney , P M, Occecla, Livingston do 
Wm. Savage, Litchfield, Hillsdale 
P. G. McCieary, Schooleraft, Kalamazoo 
Andrew Y. Moore do do 
Col. L. Maynard, Marengo, Calhoun 
8. Whitney, P M,, Franklin, Oakland 
S. Thompson, P. M., Byron, Shiawassee, 
M. B. De Land, Oxford, Oak., 
H. H. Smith, Union City, Branch, 
Jason Sheldon, Paw Paw, Van Buren 
“at Arnold, Hudson, Len. 

H. Faxon, Duplain, Clinton 
F. W. Chaffee, Adrian, Lenawee 
d. H. Dubois, P. M., Columbia, Jackson 
W. A. Pattison, P. M., Saline, Washtenaw 
8. B Smith, Vergennes, Kent 
David Aldrich, P. M., Cedar Lake, Calhor: 1D 





E. Harter, Niles, Berrien County 
J. N. Young, P. M., Utica, Macomb do 
S. Blodgett, Esmond’s Corners, Calhoun do 
Levi Walker, Flint, Genesee Co., 
E. P. Harris, P. M., Rochester, Oakland Co., 
B. Pixley, P.M., Porte ge Lake, Jackson Co., 
D. Bates, ’P. M., St umnerville, Cass Co., 
D. Cor nover, Ann Arbor, Washtenaw Co., 
Wm. S. Maynard, Ann ’Arbor, Washtenaw Co. Rs 
C. Ciark, P. M., do do 
Jer’h Brown, Battle Creek, Calhoun co., 
E. Daniels, P. M., Madison, Lenawe eo., 
R. Curtiss, P. M., Gravel R un, Gen. co., 
Chas, Forney, Auburn, Oak. co., 
Orin Baker, P. M, Fairfield, 
Geo. S. Wright, P. M., Marshall, Calhoun eo., 
E. P. Dibble. do do 
N. Fullington, P. M., Napoleon, Jackson co., 
J. Anderson, P. M., Plainwell, All. co., 
S. Hawkins, P. M., Brady, Kz iL co., 
John Rider, Salem, Wash. co., 
B. C. Buck, P. M. Sturgess, St. Jo. co, 
G. W. Osborn C Park, do 
Wm. Allen, Adamsville, Cass co. 
Garrett Ten Brook, Adrian, Len. co. 
S. N. Warren, P. M., Fentonville, Gen. co. 
C. L. Miller, P. M.; Colon, St. Jo. co. 
W E Comon, Cass, Hillsdale co. 
Chas. Ward, Greenfield, Wayne co. 
Peter Miller, P M Schwarz Creek, Gen. co. 
W Root, P M Manohester, Wash. co. 
G W Lee, P M Howell, Liv co. 
JV De Puy, Tecumseh. Len co, 


* John Milham, Kalamazoo, Kal co. 


W C King Erin, Wayne co. 

Geo W Kennedy, Hanover. Jack co. 

D Kinne, P M, Reading, Hill co. 

Gen Joseph Orr. Laporte, Ind, 

John Parsons, Wayland, Allegan co, 
Chas Spear, Door Ville ge, Laporte co Ind. 
A Brewer, P M Cuba. 

ML Smnith, P M Milford, Oak co. 

O Hampton, Hickory Grove, Jack eo. 
JJ Robinson, Sharon, Wash co. 

D Williams, P M Te cumseh, Len co. 
G T Hitcheock, Otisco, Kal co. 

John Montgomery, Eaton Rapids, Eaton eo. 
F Danforth, Olivet, Eaton co. 

B R Carpenter, Waterford Centre, Oak co. 
RM Wheaton, P M Chester. 

S W Cothren, P M Galesburgh, Kal co. 
Rev W C Comfoot, P M Polkton, Ottawa co. 
C W Beedle, P M Trenton, Wayne co. 
B Barrow, P M Niles, Ber co. 

S Witter, South Bend, Ind. 

E H Higley, Lapeer, Li: ‘peer co. 

D Burrow 3, Fentonv ille, Gen co. 

B Imla, W orth, Liv co. 

J C Green, P M Wheatland, Ionia co. 
CE Fay, PM Theiford, Gen co. 

NP Hobart. P M Atheus, Kal co. 

H Chamberlin, New Buffalo, Ber co 

W A MeKay, P M Deerfield, Len co 

J T Tabor, P M Bainbridge, Ber co 

L Chapin, P M Hudson, Len co 
Harvey Hunter, Eagle, Clin co 

H Howell, Grand Rapids, Kent co 

Ss Johnson, Kalamazoo, Kal co 

W P Bristol, P M Bristolville, Barry co 

J L McKie, P M Centreville, St Jo co. 
MS Allen, De Witt, Clin co 

H Huntley, P M Reserve, St.Jo co 

P Stockwell, Ovid, Len co ; 

A Hayner, P M White Oak 

W Dougherty, Berrien Springs, Ber co 
C Mallory, Cold Water, Branch co 

S A Holden, P M Oak Plains 

J Gork, Easton 

G O Jones, Northville, Wayne co 

AS Dean, P M Edwardsburgh, Cass co 
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HAFrench, P M Grand Ledge, Eaton co 

JM Lamb, Dryden, Lapeer co 

EM Stickuey, Pine Lake, Oak co 

FB Van Valkenbargh, White Lake, Oak co 

T Johuson, P M 

CR Carpenter, Canandaigua, Oak co 

W Butts, ? sf Noble Centre 

L Whitmore, Lony Lake 

DU Hard, Wheatland, Hills co 

§ Rosainaus, P M Greenville 

RA Cutter, P M Oporto, St Jo co 

EN Fairchild, Marion, Liv co 

BD Coouley, North Farmington, Oak co 

§ Riley, Vv M Three Rivers, St Jo co 

§ Hawkins, P M Brady, Kal co 
A Dougherty, P M Cold Water, Branch co 
B Tarner. Marshall, Kal co 

£ Lloyd, P M Maple, Ionia co 

BF Fry, Oak Grove, Liv co 

B Wilson, Sehvoleratt, Kal co 

FV Smith. Cold Water, Branch co 

A Richards, Vergennes, Kent co 

J Parsons, bradley, Allegan co 

JD Bradiey, Olivet, Eaton co 

7R Hayues, Lawrence, Van Buren, co 

L L Morris —— 

A Allen, P M Freemont 

N. B. ih: ubove ave ail tried veterans in the field, to 
ve relied on in any emergency, but in carrying on the | 


wat, with a view to secure as speedy a triumph as possi- | 


as 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER 
FROM AUGUST 251TH. TO SerremBeR 30TH. 

H. Chamberlin 4,00, H. V. Lesley 1,003. L. McKee 1,00, S. Stan- 
bro 1.80, A.C. Hill 1,00, J. R. Bowers 1,00, J. Ellenwood 1.00, M. 
Riley 1,00, A. S. Kook 1,00, E. Bird 1,00, 8. O. Knapp 1,00, C. Pierce 
1,uvu, A. Y. Moore 2,00, N. Sayles 1,00, H. Boon 1,00, W. H. Powell 
3,75, Osborn 1,00, 8. Smith 1,00, M. Wiitson 1,00, C. H. Coggeshall 
1,00, L. Fitch 1,00, B. B. Chapin 17,00, A. B. Vrooman 1,00, R. b. 
Farnsworth 1,00, L.C. Cail 1,00, J. Barminge 1,00, J. Way 1,00, 
8. G. Konkling 1,00, 8. C. Randell 1,00, B. #. Webster 1,u0, A. 
Whitehead 2,00, J. J. Voorhies 1,00, H. Wakeman 1,u, P. D. Ler- 
ich 2,00, GH Lyon, 1,00, 83 W Lewett 75, G Hswiizer 1,35, A W 
Grover 3,00, M. Joy 1,00, L Benson 1,00, Jonathan Dayton 1,00, P 
Hayden 1,00, J Daines 1,00, 1 Woodrwi 1,00, Isane Osman 1,00, 
EKii Aunis 1,00, Harris Newton, 1,00, Samual Gorton 75, A Brown 
1,00, H D Rood 1,00, J Montgomery 1,60, W Millen 1,60, C W 
Bush 1,00, H Boland 1,09, B Dewey 1,00, Lra D Bradley 1,00, Chas. 
Ward 50, W Lathers 1,00, Israel Curtis 3,00, M C Brooks 80, V 
Taylor 2,00, R Hewett 1,00, G Drake 25, W Bowers 1,00, F W 


le, we are anxious to bring to their aid a large body of | Kirdand 2,00, L Bennett 1,00, C Hogle 2,00, Willian Hawley 1,00 


now reernits. Who will enlist? 





| 


W V Winple 1,00, Chiries Hare 1,00, 5G Pattison 1,00, J D Norris 


1,00, V Booih 1,00, J Gallaway 1,00, S Neweil 1,00, E Adar 






|C Beckwith 1,00, Sessions 1,00, L Olsiead 2,9), Barney Eaman 


« Wrrar Cane cme & al 
; Tas Wittat Cror tx Exouanp.—Through the whole of | 1,00, O Ball 2,00, A Moore 1,00, HE DeGarmo 1,12, 8 6 Collins 
the middle and outa of England, the wheat crop Was | 3,00, T Jewett 1,00, W Dougherty 84, P Kepiart 30, J Feather 30, 
misrially in ared by blight and germination. Thesam- | Mclivaine 0, C Howe 80, G Graham 80, Johu E Marcin 1,00, John 


pes prodneed in the market previous to our leaving Eng- | 


Joory 75, Janes Proctor 75, David Miiis 25, D Dunakin 1,00, H Lan- 
dor 1,00, M L Sheets 1,00, A Sinith 1,00, k Toiford i,00, J M San- 


ES ae ae ; | E 
and, were aimost uniformly pronounced bad. In the! fora 2,00, EN Faxon 80, William Hopkins 1,00, Aaron Eams 1,00, 


Nurth of England, Scotland apd Ireland, however, the | L Keeler 1,00, A B Copley 2,00, Henry K White 2,00, MM Wells 
ap issaid never to have come in better, and as the ports | aa Bar oe Oe mw ng re Dr Tae ie 
f the Kino are i " ; | aymond 1,0) enry Chittenden 1,0), crmard 1,00, 1 

wal) Kingdom lg, lt. to all nations, there will be so | cok 1,00, H Mason 1,00." Robt. Holmes, J F Inckunse, Seth Hall, Win 
mica Competition 1 supplying the deficiency, that not! North,S $s MStammers, U Gurdner and A D iCendeek, 75 ee tis each. 
much additional rise can be safely calculated on. Heavy | Charies M Wood 1,00, Lieut. Wainwright 1,00, LH Hallock 1,00, 


aders had beca sentto the ports of the Baltic, and the j A B Markham 1,06, L Blacker 50, J Miles 1,00, Godrrey Knight 





} : re ea 11,00, Wm Sinith 1,00, Wm HH Loomis 1,00, ‘Vv W Laverty 2,00, 
Wack Soa, as well as to our own shores. WL Woodbridge 2,00, C W Greene 2,30, 8 Mutholion 2.00, E 
| Bostwick 1,00, G W Kent 2°00, L B Hubbard !,90,G Bacon 1.00, H 

Mead 1,00, DS Bentley 1,00, Emery & Co. 25,00, A Gully 1.00, JR 
| Bennett 1,00, F Burniam 2,00, J Fuster 1,0), EL Denke 2,00, W 
|O Au tin 1,09, 





Mr. Gace’s Appress.--The address of Mr. Gage be- 
fre the Sia‘e Agricuitural Society, is filled with practical 
good sense, ond will well repay perusal. We did not are 
nve home in iime to hear it, but it fully meets the high 
expectations we had eutertained, and we would commend 


ito the atte.tion of all our readers. We are glad t»' 


find that var Lixeeutive Committee, are judiciously calling 
ino requisitiou the thorough, practical agricultural talent 
of the State. 





tH” No letters will be taken from the office which are 
an pos!-paid, except those containing communications, in 
Which case the word “communication” should be written 








Salt. ....0.+.-Dbl 131 


Butter....00+, tb 17@18 
Eggs. -* .do 10 
Hides..dry . tb 8% 
Wheat .......bu 2 
Hams...eecee 12 
Onions. ...... 75@1 00 
Cranberries.... 150 


Buckwheat... § 100 J 1234 
Indian Meal... “ 100 
Beef...ceesseee “* 300@400 
Lard.... ® fh (retail) 12 
Honey........ 
Apples, dried..bu 
Peaches,..**.... 
Clover seed.... 5 00 
Pine lumber, clear, 20009 Mft 
Sa, 1500 * 
Bill lumber.... 1100 “ 
Flooring.... 
Common.. 
GRU sesseneee 2 
Joal TarmnPbbl. 250 
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| BOOTS AND SHOES. 
FORTHE FALLAND WINTER OF 18 882 
SMITH & TYLER, 


FFER for sale at reduced prices this Fa!! and Winter a large 
assortment of Boors and Suors, of their own and Eastern man- 
ufacture. Also, a large and complete stock of 


INDIA RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 

Mr. Smita gives his personal attention to all work of our make, 
and having in employ a large number of workmen. We consider 
our facilities for manufacturing in the best mauner, every article in 
j00t and Shoe line unsurpassed by any. 

We wish to call particular attentivn to our own manufactupor 


MENS’ STOGA BOOTS. 
believing they are the best made in the State. 

Also to our Men's Calf and Kip Boots, warranted, and manufie- 

tured by ourselves. As to the 7 
Women’s Calf Lace Bootees, and Morocco Buskins, 
we are using the best stock,and none can be made better. We 
speak of a few of these leading articles. It is impossible to notice 
all; but we would intimate to those wishing: to purchase Goods in 
our line, that it will be very much to their advantage to remember 
andcall at the New Cheap Boot and Shoe Store, 
WOODWARD AVENUE, 
Corner of Larned Street, first Store, South of the Presbyterian Ch. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


vay x 
sept SMITH & TYLER. 
STEWART & CO. 

95 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Dealers in choice Drugs and Med 
cines, Pure Eclectic and Botanic Medicines, both simple and com- 
pound, Vegetable Extracts, Concentrated Medicines, Oils, Gums 
Roots, Herbs and Barks. Also, Electro-Magnetic Machines, Trusses, 
Shoulder Braces, Supporters, Medical Books, &c., opposite the Pem- 


insular Bank. 
J. d. OAKLEY. _- M. P. STEWABR 
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HOLMES & COMPANY, 


DEALERS IN STAPLE AND FANCY 


ORY & OO OS 0 


AT THEIR NEW FREESTONE STORE, 


Woodward Avenue, 


3. HOLMES int at 
C. L. ANTHONY, New York, 
8. M. HOLMES, Detroit. 


1352. ] ONE PRICE ONLY. 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 
CLOTHING at wholesale and retail, at the well 








known establishment of the subscribers, corner of Jefferson and 
Woodward avenues, may be found a very Jarge assortment of Clo- 
thing, comprising every quality and description of garments, which 
for style, durability and economy cannot be excelled. Farmers aud 


MucHaxics may here procure substantial and economical garments 
and as no deviation in price is practiced, they can rely on purchasin 
goods, in all cases, at the lowest possible rates. Under this syste 
the inexperienced can buy as low as the most expert and practic 
buyer. Also on hand, 


BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 


in great variety, India Rubber and Oiled Clothing, Trunks and Car- 


t Bags, under garments, Cravats, Stocks, &c. 


Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings always on hand, and made up to 


order in the best manuer. HALLOCK & RAYMOND. 
March 9, 1851. aprly 
DETROIT SKED STOKE 
AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 
IMPORTED Flower Roots, Agricultural Imple- 


ments and Machines, Starbuck's Troy Plow, Ruggles, Nourse & Ma- 
son's Eagle Plow, and Wisconsin Plow, Grant’s Fanning Mills. Rich’s 





DETRONT. 


[1852 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


A LARGE and increasing variety constantly on 
hand, at Manufacturers’ prices, adding transportation, among whcih 
are the follywing: 


Starbuck ," Premium Plows, 8 sizes, $4 to $18 00 
Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co., do. 3 to 1400 
Emery & Co. 3 to 1400 


Emery & Co’s. Improved Railroad Horse Powers and Oversh 0 

Gee’ Machines and Separators, one horse $145 00,two horfe 
517 , 

Wheeler’s do. $140 to $165. 

Smith's New Improved Ventilating Smut Machine and Buc kwheg 
Scourer, $10 to $200. 

Straw Cutters from $6 to 17. Corn Shellers from $8 to $20. Eme 
ery’s Corn ['lanter, and Seed Drill, $15. Vegetable Cutters, $13,~ 
Folding Harrows, 8 to $20. Corn and Wheat Cultivators, 5 to $9 
Fannng Mills; Cast iron Dirt Scrapers, 4 to $7. Grindstones with 
roliers, 2 to $10. thurns, 1 50 to $6. Agricultural Furnaces 10 ts 
$30. Cheese Presses; Hydraulic Rams, 10 to $20. Wheel-barrowo 
4 to $6. Well and Cistern Pumps, 3 to $30. Wheat Drills, Bush- 
hooks and Scythes, $1 50. Bog Hoes $2; pruning knives, $2; pru- 
ning saw pnd chisels, $2; Post Spoons $1. Screw wrench 1 50 to 
$5. Trucks, &c., 3 to $10. 

Also, Hay, Straw and Dung Forks, Potato Hooks, Hoes, Shovels, 
Spades, Grain Cradles, Scythes, Rakes, Hay knives Chains, Plow 
points, &c. allfor sale cheap for cash. D. 0. & W.S. PENFIELD, 

jan 87 Woodward avenue, 


CHARLES PIQUETTE, 


Serre epee 
MANUFACTURER OF 
SUPERIOR DIAMOND POINTED 
GOLD PENS. 
DAMAGED PENS RE-POINTE 
Also, damaged Watches and Jewelry, repaired 


by a superior workman, and the work warranted. 
Detroit, August 1, 1850. 












Straw Cutters, Corn-planter and sub-drill, Washing Machines, Corn 
shellers, Cultivators, rn _ &e. 
S 

Agents for the sale of Wheeler's Patent Improved Portable Rail- 
road Horse Power and Over-shot Threshers and Separators. 

F. F. PARKER & BROTHER. 

my! 81 Woodward avenue. 

THE WORKING FARMER, 

A MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 


EVOTED to Agriculture, Horticulture, Floraculture, Kitchen 
Gardening, Management of Hot Houses, Green Houses, ete.— 
kumbracing Agricultural Chemistry, preparation of Manures. &c 
Edited by Professor James J. Maves, and published by F. Mc 
Cready, 351 Broadway, New-York. 





TeRs per year, (inadvance,) Single copies, $1 00 
—— “ Six sad 5 00 
“ og Twenty-five “ 10 00 


Back volumes, in covers, at subscription prices. 
The Fourth volume wiil commence March 1, 1852. 


Indemnity to Millions of Western Farmer s! 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BATAVIA, GENESEE COUNTY, N. Y,, 
Incorporated by the Legislature of N. ¥., April 23d, 1844. 
\HIS Company will not insure any, except what is strictly 
farming property. ; 
insures only in the Statesof New-York, Pennsylvania, 
Ghio and Michigan, E.M.SPICKNEY, | 
rine Lake, Michigan. fravelling Agent 


ARMSTRONG’S 
HAT AND CAP EMPORIUM, 


no. 59, WOODWARD AVENUE, 
(Between the srenpoinn Church and Jefferson avenue, sign of the 


ig Hat, Detroit. 
DEALER IN Hats, Caps, Furs, Robes, Um- 
brellas, Canes, Gloves, Scarfs, Cravats, Suspenders, Buckskin Gloves, 
&c., very cheap for cash. 

Would respectfully solicit the patronage of Farmers and others 
coming into the city, pledging himself to sellas cheap as any other 
establishment west of New York. 

His stock of Hats and Caps are of his own manufacture and war- 
ranted the best. 

{e Orders for any style of Hat or Cap promptly attended to. 

Regalias and Jewels of the different orders constantly on hand. 


jan 











SMITH’S Patent Ventilating Smut Machine. 
Also, Mott's Agricultural Furnace, for sale b; 


y, 
Jan. 1, 1350 D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD, 





FARMER’S STORE. 
[GooD PLACE FOR FARMERS TO TRADE AT. 
CHARLES L. BRISTOL, 


DEALER IN 


GROCERIES AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


62 Woodward avenue, near the churches, 
DETROIT. 


{gy Country Produce bought and sold, and choice brands 6 
Flour and Family Groceries consxantly on hand. 


EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 
DEALERS IN CLOTHING, 
WHOLESALE anp ror tuz MILLION 


a 

KEEP constantly on hand as large a stock of 
Ready Made Clothingas may be found West of New York. Being 
of Philadelphia manufacture, and well suited for this market, they 
are prepared to sell at low prices, at wholesale, or in quantities te 
suit purchasers. They beg leave to call attention to their 


New Cloth Ware Room (Second Story, ) 


French, Belgian, English and American Cloths, Cassimeres and 
trimmings, Serges, Satins and Vestings, making the best assorted 
stock of these goods to be found West of Buttalo; for sale wholesala 
or made to order, at their 

CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 

where every satisfaction as to fit, style, &c., is warranted, and at rea 
sonable prices. EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 

61 Woodward avenue, nearly opposite the Presbyterian Church, 
Detroit. jan 


BACK VOLUMES OF THE FARMER. 
A FEW COPIES of the 6th, 7th, and 8th vol- 


umes of the Michigan Farmer, pamphlet bound and in boards, for 
sale at the book store of C. MORSE & SON. 
Detroit, Feb. lst, 1851. martf 








a ____ 
TERMS.—Tue Micuican Farmer is publish- 
ed monthly, at Detroit, Michigan, fer one dollar a year, in advance, 
after three months, $1 25; after six months, $1 50; after nine 
months, $1 75. No subscription taken for less than one year, now 
discontinued till all atrearages are paid. To clubs, five copies for 
four dollars, twelve copies for nine dollars, and any greater number 
at the same rate. 
Advertising, for one folio, or one hundred words, first insertion 
one dollar and fifty cents—twelve dollars per annum. 
{3 Office next door to Markhams Book Store, opposite Majer 
Kearsley—entrance same as that Daily Advertiser: 

















